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It is not easy to realize that religion is losing its 
hold upon society, if one but observes the great space 
given to reports of religious discourses by our daily 
newspapers, and considers also that even Fashion has 
begun to pay its tribute by inventing exquisite pray- 
ing costumes for the ladies, wherein the fair devotees 
can pray to the Lord and make an elegant appearance 
in the sight of man at the same time. 
oe 

When Theodore Parker gave his great book- 
collection to the Boston Public Library, it was on con- 
dition that it should remain in an unbroken state, just 
as he had left it. Charles Sumner bestowed his books 
upon Harvard College, but without any such qualifi- 
cation. They have already reached the College, and 
are soon to be dispersed through the library according 
to the classification which prevails there. The con- 
venience and utility of the library are doubtless in- 
creased by such a disposition of the books, although 
their service as a visible memorial of the great scholar- 
statesman is lessened. 

———— oie —- —- 

An admirable plan is in preparation for extending 
the advantages of Vassar College to young women of 
high character and of the best natural abilities, to whom 
thorough academical culture would be invaluable, 
but who have not the means to obtainit. The details of 
the plan, we believe, are not finally determined upon; 
but they will be formed with a view of giving specific 
direction to the benevolence of persons inclined to 
help those who specially deserve help. The sum of 
about five thousand dollars would endow a single 
scholarship, to be called by such name as its founder 
shall choose, and to communicate its benefits through 
all coming time to such young women as may be select- 
ed for the purpose. American colleges have hitherto 
greatly neglected the matter of endowed scholarships, 
fellowships, etc., and this project at Vassar is a step in 
the right direction. 











—- 


Goldwin Smith writes a frank and manly letter 
to the students at Ithaca concerning his reported 
statement, that ‘‘all Americans hate all Englishmen.” 
He declares that ‘‘ neither those words nor any words 
like them” ever passed his lips. The saying ascribed 
to him is said to have occurred in a speech made by 
him at Sheffield. In that speech he was giving advice 
to persons intending emigration to the United States. 
‘*“ While [ depicted,” he says, “in I think sufficiently 
warm colors the prosperity which I had seen English 
emigrants enjoying in the United States, I thought it 
right to add that they were liable there to encounter 
an anti-British feeling from which the British colonies 
were free. It was necessary that I should do this, 
though it was not necessary that an artificial promi- 
nence should be given to my words.” 

————_- >> —__ —_ 

The Rev. Washington Gladden, who is engaged 
all the week in editing the Independent, vents his 
superabundant energy by preaching on Sundays to 
the Park Congregational Church of Brooklyn. But 


his ruling passion is strong even in the pastorship; and 
it is exactly in his manner to re-enforce the vocal elo- 
quence of the pulpit by the articulate silence of jour- 
nalism. We see an exquisite little paper just issued 
by his church, bearing the genial name of The Greet- 
ing. These are some of its captivating ‘“ Inklings”: 
‘*Ours is ‘ the little church around the corner’ of Sixth 
avenue, on Seveuth street.” ‘ Philip said to Natha- 
niel, ‘Come and see.’ That is what we say to you.” 
“Tf you have any very fine clothes, pray do not wear 
them to church. The house of God is not the place for 
the exhibition of dry goods.” ‘People with three 
hands are plenty in Brooklyn—two hands and a little 
behind hand. Pray don’t get into that category.” 
‘*Most of us are poor folks, but we do not despise the 
rich. ‘A man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel,’ 
will be treated just as politely as anybody else so long 
as he behaves himself.” ‘We do not want to steal 
any sheep that belong to flocks in our neighborhood ; 
but we do want to gather the stray sheep into our 
fold.” “Do you attend church regularly anywhere? 
Or are you one of those Christian Bedouins who have 
no settled religious habits, no settled church home, no 
settled convictions of truth, no settled plans of labor? 
If you are, lose no time in getting settled.” It strikes 


that can do all the other things necessary to make a 
church prosperous. It has the ring of usefulness and 
success, 

——— ~2_ar- —— 

Of a poet like Tennyson, even the lines which 
he casts away from his poems are so precious that the 
world fondly picks them up and puts them into its 
casket for preservation. Mr. James T. Fields has men- 
tioned, what every careful student of Tennyson knows 
for himself, that the poet makes great alterations in 
his poems with every new edition, cutting off without 
mercy even words that had already sunken into the 
ear of the world’s loving attention. Professor Hiram 
Corson has just published four lines which Tennyson 
originally intended for insertion in ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” 
but which were rejected by him before the poem was 
printed. These lines he gave to Mrs. Fanny Kemble, 
who wrote them in pencil in a copy of the poem now 
belonging to Professor Corson: 


‘“*In the Hall there is a picture hung, arms are around my 
neck, 
Happy children in a sunbeam, sitting on the ribs of wreck ; 
In my life there is a picture, she who clasped my neck is 
flown, 
Iam left within the shadow, sitting on the wreck alone.” 


These lines were intended to follow the now familiar 
couplet: 


‘“ Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately 
ships, 
And a spirits rush’d together at the touching of the 
lips.”’ 
It must have cost the poet a real sorrow to practice 
such unrelenting surgery as to deprive his poem of the 
excluded lines. It was a sacrifice to the higher perfec- 
tion of the poem. Beautiful as they are, as Professor 
Corson suggests, they would have lessened the force of 
the abrupt transition of feeling expressed in the next 
couplet: 
“O my cousin, shallow-hearted! Omy Amy, mine no more! 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren 
shore |” 
+= 
The printing-press has penetrated to the base of 
Mount Ararat, and has been set up near the spot 
where Noah’s Ark was set down. To the courtesy of 
the Rey. Dr. Bush, of the American Board, we are in- 
debted for the sight of the first number of a little 
newspaper printed in that far-away and famous 
neighborhood by persons connected with the mission 
there. The paper is called Whiffs from Ararat, and 
in its topics and allusions there is much of local color- 
ing that is deeply interesting. For instance, it chron- 
icles the fact that among the Armenian villages the 
present price of girls sold to the holy estate of matri- 
mony is from $10 to $100; that the Asiatic peasants ex- 
plain earthquakes by the theory that the earth rests 
upon a great ox, which, being vexed by a fly, givesa 
violent toss of the head and sends everything reeling; 
and that the natives of the neighborhood of Ararat 
believe that God has thrown impassable barriers 
around the mountain to prevent its being desecrated 
by mortal feet, while even the angelic hosts are sta- 
tioned to keep guard on its sublime height lest one 
piece of the indestructible wood of the Ark should be 
borne away. One writer says that he determined to 
put to the test this latter notion. He resolved to 
climb to the top of Mount Ararat. The natives stood 
aghast at his audacity. Pushing on through the fierce 
Koords, and exposing himself to the fury of the hob- 
goblins with which the upper regions of the mountain 
are peopled, he passed up and up, luxuriating in its 
magnificent scenery, and at length actually pressing 








with unharmed feet the eternal snows of the summit. 
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us that a cburch that can edit a little newspaper like | 





THE IDOL WORSHIPER. 
Br H. H. 


J E made to him a God; carved it of wood 
And stone, in shape he thought that Gods should 
wear. 
It was a monster, yet he found it fair; 
It was a senseless stock ; he found it good, 
And knelt devout and loving where it stood; 
When griefs and burdens seemed too great to bear, 
He, trusting, called on it to help and share. 
I prayed beside him, and did what I could 
To wean him from his God unto my own, 
In vain! He died! 


Presumptuous I asked, 
“Can God save such ?”’ A voice in sternest tone 
I heard,—“ Thy thought no less than his has masked 
God's face. Thine arrogance has needless tasked 
Itself. To God thy prayer and his are one!” 








BIRDS AND THEIR WAYS. 


HE wild gurgle of sweet sounds has begun ;— 
begun weeks ago, though to one new come 
into the country it seems as if it only then began 
when he first hears it. Yet, the industries of the 
unvoting winged citizens are well advanced. Nests 
are made, eggs are laid, jealous owners will not let 
you come near them without sharp protests. 
Later-coming birds are preparing, looking out 
trees, selecting forked branches, bringing in hair, 
straw, sticks, feathers, and building without sound 
of ahammer. Do birds use the same nest in suc- 
cessive seasons? That they come back to the same 
neighborhood I doubt not. But I have never, ex- 
cept in case of wrens and martins, seen them re- 
pairing old nests. My trees are full of last year’s 
robins’ nests, to let, without applications. It may 
be that the birds who built them have come to harm 
in their migrations. They may have been eaten 
by the dusky working man, and may now be hoe- 
ing cotton, or by some young poet, and may now 
be singing lyrics to the spring. At any rate they 
are not here. 

But there are saucy wrens, flute-like blue-birds, 
chattering cat-birds, many-voiced sparrows, the 
glorious robin, prince of northern singers, without 
whom the morning choir would be like a choir 
without a leader. There, too, sings, while I write, 
the tender and sad wood-thrush, shadow loving, 
always singing from under the green leaves ; while 
alla tremble in the air flies the Bob-o’-link, making 
a mocking medley of notes, as if poking fun at the 
whole business of music and laughing at his own 
buffoonery. Orioles are clarionetting from the 
trees, the sweet little goldfinch, most exquisite in 
form and color and lady-like in note, seems as if 
it were saying the most charming compliments in 
the most graceful manner. The books are mis- 
leading as to the habits of the wood-thrush. Itis 
regarded as solitary, loving retired woods, notably 
fond of trees overhanging running water, shy of 
human beings, and altogether a charming, songful 
recluse. It is true that it loves woods, and sings 
from trees overhanging dells; but it is no more a 
recluse and no shyer than half our summer song 
birds. They build and sing in the door yards of 
the village; they frequent the back yards on 
Brooklyn Heights, as I am writing. One remained 
all the past winter at my neighbor Dayton’s, and 
came every day to get food thrown out for him. 
On the main road between my cottage and the 
barn, along which all carts, wagons and teams are 
continually passing, there is a fine old apple tree, 
whose branches overhang the road, and rake off a 
tribute from every load of hay that goes by. On 
this tree last summer a wood-thrush built its nest, 
and, as if to express its opinion of what had been 
written about its shyness, instead of taking the 
great top-dome, or the eastern branches, it selected 
the limbs that reached out over the road and built 
there. A man on horseback could have laid his 
hand upon the nest. There, amidst the hurry- 
skurry of a half-dozen men, and a dozen berry- 
picking boys, it laid its eggs, and hatched its 
young. We often went near to watch the sitting 
mother. She looked calmly out upon us, without 
a sign of disturbance. Now, no field robin would 
permit half the degree of spying without flying 
off and telling all the neighborhood in shrill tones 
that we were robbing her! At evening the mate 
would often perch upon a cedar post, adjacent, in 
the clear open light, without leaf or cover, and 
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sing cheerily till it was so dark that he could not 
read his notes. There is another one, in the 
Avenue along which all comers and goers pass 
from the highway hither. He hops along the 
road which I pass, not twenty feet distant, de- 
scends to the ground, allows me to wateh him in 
his hunt for insects, and altogether shows signs of 
familiarity and good neighborhood. 

Let no one think that he has seen the country 
who has not spent days with nothing else to do 
than to watch the opening of the leaves. This is 
a matter wholly distinct from the full-spread early 
leaf, or from the tough summer leaf, or from the 
gorgeous autumnal leaf. The method in which 
different trees push their buds is worth watching, 
the different ways in which leaves unroll and es- 
cape from their brown bandages, the first colors, 
and the silky, or woolly, coverings of many kinds, 
which is never so.apparent as during the first few 
days of their birth, will give a new pleasure to all 
who love Nature. 

How happy are they whom no city entombs 
when all Nature is inthe hour of her annual resur- 
rection! It is better to come in summer than 
never to come. But one should see three times 
before he knows the life of trees, and once to learn 
their anatomy ! * 





dele and Our Alerqhbors. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Unele Tom’s Cabin,’ “ The Minister's 


Wooing,” “My Wife and I.”’ 





CHAPTER Iit. 
THE FAMILY DICTATOR AT WORK. 


bees IM the foregoing lecter our readers may 

have conjectured that the natural self-appointed 
ruler of the fortunes of the Van Arsdel family was 
“Aunt Maria,” or Mrs. Maria Wouvermans. 

That is to say, this lady had always considered such 
to be her mission, and had acted upon this supposition 
up to the time that Mr. Van Arsdel’s failure made ship- 
wreck of the fortunes of the family. 

Aunt Maria had, so to speak, reveled in the fortune 
and position of the Van Arsdels. She had dictated the 
expenditures of their princely income; she had pro- 
jected parties and entertainments; she had supervised 
lists of guests to be invited; she had ordered dresses 
and carriages and equipages, and hired and dismissed 
servants at her sovereign will and pleasure. Nominal- 
ly, to be sure, Mrs. Van Arsdel attended to all these 
matters; but really Aunt Maria was the power behind 
the throne. Mrs. Van Arsdel was a pretty, graceful, 
self-indulgent woman, who loved ease and hated 
trouble—a natural climbing plant who took kindly to 
any bean-pole in her neighborhood, and Aunt Maria 
was her bean-pole. Mrs. Van Arsdel’s wealth, her sta- 
tion, her éclat, her blooming daughters, all climbed up, 
so to speak, on Aunt Maria, and hung their flowery 
clusters around her, to her praise and glory. Besides 
all this, there were very solid and appreciable advan- 
tages in the wealth and station of the Van Arsdel 
family as related to the worldly enjoyment of Mrs. 
Maria Wouvermans. Being a widow, conuected with 
an old rich family, and with but a small fortune of her 
own but with many necessities of society upon her, 
Mrs. Wouvermans had found her own means in several 
ways supplemented and carried out by the redundant 
means of her sister. Mrs.Wouvermans lived in a mod- 
erate house on Murray Hill, within comfortable prox- 
imity to the more showy palaces of the New York 
nobility. She had old furniture, old silver, camel’s 
hair shawls and jewelry sufficient to content her heart, 
but her yearly income was far below her soul’s desires, 
and necessitated more economy than she liked. While 
the Van Arsdels were in full tide of success she felt less 
the confinement of these limits. What need for her to 
keep a carriage when a carriage and horses were al- 
ways at her command for the asking—and even with- 
out asking, as not infrequently came to be the case? 
Then, the Van Arsdel parties and hospitalities relieved 
her from all expensive obligations of society. She re- 
turned the civilities of her friends by invitations to 
her sister’s parties and receptions; and it is an exceed- 
ingly convenient thing to have all the glory of hospi- 
tality and none of the trouble—to have convenient 
friends to entertain for you any person or persons with 
whom you may be desirous of keeping up amicable re- 
lations. On the whole, Mrs. Wouvermans was probably 
sincere in the professions, to which Mr. Van Arsdel 
used to listen with a quiet amused smile, that “she 
really enjoyed Nelly’s fortune more than if it were her 
own.” 

“Haven't a doubt of it,” he used to say, witha 
twinkle of his eye which he never further explained. 

Mr. Van Arsdel’s failure had nearly broken Aunt 
Maria’s heart. In fact, the dear lady took the matter 
more sorely than the good man himself. 

Mr. Van Arsdel was, in a small dry way, something 
of a philosopher, He was a silent man for the most 





part, but had his own shrewd comments on the essen- 
tial worth of men and things—particularly of men in 
the feminine gender. He had never checked his pretty 
wife in any of her aspirations, which he secretly valued 
at about their real value; he had never quarreled with 
Aunt Maria or interfered with her sway in his family 
within certain limits, because he had sense enough to 
see that she was the stronger of the two women, and 
that his wife could no more help yielding to her influ- 
ence than a needle can help sticking to a magnet. 

But the race of fashionable life, its outlays of health 
and strength, its expenditures for parties, and for dress 
and equipage, its rivalries, its gossip, its eager frivoli- 
ties, were all matters of which he took quiet note, and 
which caused him often to ponder the words of the 
wise man of old, ‘‘ What profit hath a man of all his 
labor and the vexation of his heart, wherein he hath 
labored under the sun?” 

To Mr. Van Arsdel’s eye the only profit of his labor 
and travail seemed to be the making of bis wife friv- 
olous, filling her with useless worries, training his 
daughters to be idle and self-indulgent, and his sons to 
be careless and reckless of expenditure. So when at 
last the crash came, there was a certain sense of relief 
in finding himself once more an honest man at the 
bottom of the hill, and he quietly resolved in his in- 
most soul that he never would climb again. He had 
settled up his affairs with a manly exactness that won 
the respect of all his creditors, and they had put him 
into a salaried position which insured a competence, 
and with this he resolved to be contented; his wife re- 
turned to the economical habits and virtues of her 
early life; his sons developed an amount of manliness 
and energy which was more than enough to compen- 
sate for what they had lost in worldly prospects. He 
enjoyed his small, quiet house and his reduced estab- 
lishment as he never had donea more brilliant one, for 
he felt that it was founded upon certainties and in- 
volved no risks. Mrs. Van Arsdel was a sweet-tem- 
pered, kindly woman, and his daughters had each and 
every one met the reverse in a way that showed the 
sterling quality which is often latent under gay and 
apparently thoughtless young womanhood, 

Aunt Maria, however, settled it in herown mind, with 
the decision with which she usually settled her rela- 
tions’ affairs, that this state of things would be only 
temporary. 

“Of course, 


, 


* she said to her numerous acquaintances, 


“of course, Mr. Van Arsdel will go into business again 








—he is only waiting fora good opening—he'll be up 
again in a few years where he was before.” 

And to Mrs. Van Arsdel she said, ‘‘ Nelly, you must 
keep him up—you mustn't hear of his sinking down 
and doing nothing ’”’—doiny nothing being his living 
contentedly ona comfortable salary and going without 


| the “*pomps and vanities.”’ “ Your husband, of course, 


will go into some operations to retrieve his fortunes, 
you know,” she said. ‘* What is he thinking of?” 

“Well, really, Maria, I don’t see as he has the least 
intention—he seems perfectly satisfied to live as we 
do.” 

“You must put him up to it, Nelly—depend upon it, 
he’s in danger of sinking down and giving up; and he 
has splendid business talents. He should go to oper- 
ating in stocks, you see. Why, men make fortunes in 
that way. Look at the Bubbleums, and the Flashes, 
they were all down two years ago, and now they’re up 
higher than ever, and they did it all in stocks. Your 
husband would find plenty of men ready to go in with 
him and advance money to begin on. No man is more 
trusted. Why, Nelly, that man might die a million- 
aire as well as not, and you ought to put him up to it; 
it’s a wife’s business to keep her husband up.” 

“T have tried to, Maria; I have been just as cheerful 
as I knew how to be, and I’ve retrenched and econo- 
mized everywhere, as all the girls do—they are wonder- 
ful, those girls! To see them take hold so cheerfully 
and help about household matters you never would 
dream that they had not been brought up to it; and 
they are so prudent about their clothes—so careful and 
saving. And then the boys are getting on so well. 
Tom has gone into surveying with a will, and is going 
out with Smithson’s party to the Rocky Mountains, 
and Hal has just got a good situation in Boston ——” 

“Oh, yes, that is all very well; but, Nelly, that isn’t 
what I mean. You know that when men fail in busi- 
ness they are apt to get blue and discouraged and give 
up enterprise, and so gradually sink down and lose 
their faculties. That’s the way old Mr. Snodgrass did 
when he failed.”’ 

“But I don’t think, Maria, that there is the least 
danger of my husband’s losing his mind—or sinking 
down, as you call it. Inever saw him more cheerful 
and seem to take more comfort of his life. Mr. Van 
Arsdel never did care for style—except as he thought 
it pleased me—and I believe he really likes the way we 
live now better than the way we did before; he says he 
has less care.”’ 

“ And you are willing to sink down and bea nobody, 
and have no carriage, and rub round in omnibuses, 
and have to go to little mean private country board 
instead of going to Newport, when you might just as 
well get back the position that you had. Why, it’s 
downright stupidity, Nelly!” 

“As to mean country board,’ pleaded Mrs. Van 
Arsdel, “I don’t know what you mean, Maria. We 
kept our old homestead up there in Vermont, and it’s 
a very respectable place to spend our summer in.”’ 

“Yes, and what chances have the girls up there— 
where nobody sees them but oxen? The girls ought to 





be considered. For their sake you ought to put your 
husband up to do something. It’s cruel to them, 
brought up with the expectations they have had, to 
have to give all up just as they are coming out. If 
there is any time that a mother must feel the want of 
money it is when she has daughters just beginning to 
go into society ; and it is cruel towards young girls not 
to give them the means of dressing and doing a little 
as others do; and dress does cost so abominably, now- 
a-days; it’s perfectly frightful—people cannot live 
creditably on what they used to.” 

“Yes, certainly, it is frightful to think of the re- 
quirements of society in these matters,” said Mrs. Van 
Arsdel. ‘Now, when you and I were girls, Maria, you 
know we managed to appear well on a very little. We 
embroidered our own capes and collars, and wore 
white a good deal, and cleaned our own gloves, and 
cut and fitted our own dresses; but, then dress was not 
what it is now. Why, making a dress now is like 
rigging a man-of-war—it’s so complicated—there are 
so many parts, and so much trimming.” 

‘*Oh, its perfectly fearful,” said Aunt Maria; “ but, 
then, what is one todo? If one goes into society with 
people who have so much of all these things, why we 
must, at least, make some little approach to decent 
appearance. We must keep within sight of them. All 
I ask,”’ she added, meekly, “is to be decent. I never 
expect to run into the extremes those Elmores do— 
the waste and the extravagance that there must be in 
that family! And there’s Mrs. Wat Sydney coming 
out with the whole new set of her Paris dresses. IL 
should like to know, for curiosity’s sake, just what 
that woman has spent on her dresses!” 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, warming with the sub- 
ject, “ you know she had all her wardrobe from Worth, 
and Worth’s dresses come to something. Why, Polly 
told me that the lace alone on some of those dresses 
would be a fortune.” 

“And just to think that Eva might have married Wat 
Sydney,” said Aunt Maria. ‘It does seem as if things 
in this world fell out on purpose to try us!”’ 

“Well, [suppose they do, and we ought to try and 
improve by them,” said Mrs, Van Arsdel, who had some 
weak, gentle ideas of a moral purpose in existence, to 
which even the losses and trials of lace and embroidery 
might be made subservient. ‘After all,” she added, 
“1 don’t know but we ought to be contented with Eva's 
position. Eva always was a peculiar child. Under all 
her sweetness and softness she has quite a will of her 
own; and, indeed, Harry is a good fellow, and doing 
well in his line. He makes a very good income, fora 
beginning, and he is rising every day in the literary 
world, and I don’t see but that they have as good an 
opportunity to make their way in society as the Syd- 
neys with all their money.” 

“Sophie Syduey is perfectly devoted to Eva,” said 
Aunt Maria. 

“And well she may be,’ answered Mrs. Van Arsdel, 
“in fact Eva made that match; she actually turned 
him over to her. You remember how she gave her 
that prize croquet-pin that Sydney gave her, and how 
she talked to Sydney, and set him to thinking of Sophie 
—oh, pshaw! Sydney never would have married that 
girl in the world if it had not been for Eva.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Maria, “it’s as well to cultivate 
that intimacy. It will be a grand summer visiting 
place at their house in Newport, and we want visiting 
places for the girls. I have put two or three anchors 
out to the windward, in that respect. Iam going to 
have the Stephenson girls at my house this winter, and 
your girls must help show them New York, and culti- 
vate them, and then there will be a nice visiting place 
for them at Judge Stephenson’s next summer. You 
see, the Judge lives within an easy drive of Newport, 
so that they can get over there, and see and be seen.” 

“T’m sure, Maria, it’s good in you to be putting your- 
self out for my girls.” 

‘*Pshaw, Nelly, just as if your girls were not mine— 
they are all I have to live for. I can’t stop any longer 
now, because I must catch the omnibus to go down to 
Eva’s; I’m going to s*’ 1d the day with her.” 

“How nicely Evag “along,’’ said Mrs. Van Arsdel, 
with a little pardon: '’ motherly pride; “that girl 
takes to housekeeping us if it came natural to her.” 

“ Yes,’”’ said Aunt Maria; ** you know I have had Eva 
a great deal under my own eye, first and last, and it 
shows that early training will tell.” Aunt Maria 
picked up this crumb of self-glorification with an easy 
matter-of-fact air whicn ws peculiarly aggravating to 
her sister. ; 

In her own mind Mrs. Van Arsdei thought it a little 
too bad. ‘Maria always did take the credit of every- 
thing that turned out well in my family,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘and blamed me for all that went wrong.”’ 

But she was too wary to murmur out loud, and bent 
her head to the yoke in silence. 

“Eva needs a little showing and cautioning,” said 
Aunt Maria; ‘that Mary of hers ought to be watched, 
and I shall tell her so—she mustn’t leave everything to 
Mary.” 

‘‘Oh, Mary lived years with me, and is the most de- 
voted, faithful creature,’”’ said Mrs. Van Arsdel. 

“Never mind—she needs watching. She’s getting 
old now, and don’t work as she used to, and if Eva 
don’t look out she wont get half a woman’s work out 
of her—these old servants always take liberties. I 
shall look into things there. Evais my girl; I sha’n’t 
let anyone get around her; and Aunt Maria rose to 
go forth. But if anybody supposes that two women 
engaged in a morning talk are goirg to stop when one 
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ef them rises to go, he knows very little of the ways of 
womankind. When they have risen, drawn up their 
shawls, and got ready to start, then is the time to call 
muew subject, and, accordingly, Aunt Maria, asshe was 
ging out the door, turned round and said: ‘Oh! 
drere now! I almost forgot what I came for:—What 
are you going to do about the girls’ party dresses?’ 

“Well, we shall get a dressmaker in the house. If 
we can get Silkriggs, we shall try hez.” 

“Now, Nelly, look here, I have found a real treas- 
are—the nicest little dressmaker, just set up, and who 
works cheap. Maria Meade told me about her. She 
showed me a suit she had had made there in imitation 
ef a Paris dress, with ever so much trimming, cross- 
folds bound-on both edges, and twenty or thirty bows, 
all cut on the bias and bound, and box-plaiting with 
double quilling on each side all round the bottom, and 
going up the front—graduated, you know. There was 
waist, and overskirt, and a little sacque, and, will you 
believe me, she only asked fifteen dollars for making 
i all.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Tt’safact. Why, it must have been a good weck’s 
work to make that dress, even with her sewing ma- 
ehine. Maria told me of her as a great secret, because 
she really works so well that if folks knew it she 
would be swamped with work, and then go to raising 
her price—tbat’s what they all do when they can get a 
ehance—but I’ve been to her and engaged her for 
you.” 

“I’m sure, Maria, I don’t know what we should do 
if you were not always looking out for us.”’ 

“TI don’t know—I’m getting to be an old woman,” 
gaid Aunt Maria. “I'm not what Iwas. But I con- 
sider your family as my appointed field of lubor—just 
asour rector said last Sunday, we must do the duty 


next us. But tell the girls not to talk about this dress- 
maker. We shall want all she can do, and make pret- 


fy much our own terms with her. Its nice and conve- 
nient for Eva that she lives somewhere down in those 
out-of-the-way regions where she has chosen to set up. 
Well, good-morning;”’ and Aunt Maria opened the 
house-door and stood upon the top of the steps, when 
zsecond postcript struck her mind. , 

“There now!” said she, “I was meaning to tell you 
that it is getting to be reported everywhere that Alice 
and Jim Fellows are engaged.” 

“Oh, well, of course there’s nothing in it,’? said Mrs. 
Van Arsdel. ‘I don’t think Alice would think of him 
fora moment. She likes him as a friend, that’s all.” 

“T dom’t know, Nelly; you can’t be too much on 
your guard. Alice is asplendid girl, and might have 
almost anybody. Between you and me—now, Nelly, 
you must pe sure not to mention it—but, Mr. Delafield 
has been very much struck with her.” 

“Oh, Maria, how can you? Why, his wife hasn’t 
been dead a year!” 

“Oh, pshaw, these widowers don't always govern 
their eyes by the almanac,” said Aunt Maria, with a 
Jaugh, “Of course, John Delafield will marry again. 
Jalways knew that; and Alice would be a splendid 
woman to be at the head of his establishment. At any 
rate, at the littie company the other night at bis 
sister’s, Mrs. Singleton’s you know, he was perfectly 
devoted to her, and Lthought Mrs. Singleton seemed 
to like it.” 

“Tt would certainly be a fine position, if Alice can 





fancy him,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel. ‘‘ Seems to me he 
is rather querulous and dyspeptic, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, well, yes; his health is delicate; he needs a 
wife to take care him.” 

“He's so yellow!” ruminated Mrs. Van Arsdel, in- 
fenuously. “DT never could bear thin, yellow men.” 

“Oh, come, don’t you begin, Nelly— it’s bad enough 
to have girls with their fancies. What we ought to 
look at are the solid excellences. What a pity that the 
marrying age always comes when girls have the least 
sense! John Delafield is a solid man, and if be should 
take a fancy to Alice, it would be a great piece of good 
luck. 
reports around, about her ay..,Jim Fellows; it just 
keeps off advantageous offejry., I shall talk to Alice 
the first time I get a chance.” 

“Oh, pray don’t, Maria—I uon’t think it would do 
any good. Alice is very set in her way, and it might 
put her up to make something of it more than there 
is.” f 

“Oh, never fear me, o... «sunt Maria, nodding her 
head; ‘* T understand Alu, i know just what needs 
to be said. I sha’nt do her any harm, you may be 
sure,” and Aunt Maria, espying her omnibus afar, ran 
briskly down the steps, thus concluding the confer- 
ence. 

Now it happened that adjoining the parlor where 
this conversation had taken place was a little writing- 
eabinet which Mr. Van Arsdel often used for the pur- 
poses of letter-writing. On this morning, when his 
wife supposed him out as usual at his office, he had 
retired there to attend to some correspondence. The 
entrance was concealed by drapery, and so he had 
been an unintentional and unsuspected but much 
amused listener to Aunt Maria’s adjurations to his 
wife on his behalf. 

All through his subsequent labors of the pen, he 
might have been observed to pause from time to time 
and laugh to himself. The idea of lying as a quiet 
dead weight on the wheels of the progress of his ener- 
getic relation was something vastly pleasing to the 
dry and secretive turn of his humor—and he rather 
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liked it than otherwise. 
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‘““We shall see whether IT am losing my faculties,’’ he 
said to himself, as he gatbered up his letters and de- 
parted. 
(To be continued.) 





A ME TH YS TS.* 
By Henry A. BEErs. 


N“% the green caves of our young woods alone 
B's Shelter new violets, by the spring rains kissed ; 
In the hard quartz, by some old April sown, 

Blossoms Time's flower, the steadfast amethyst. 


“ Here's pansies, they're for thoughts’ —weak thoughts 
though fair ; 
June sees their opening, June their swift decay. 
But those stone bourgeons stand for thoughts »aore rare, 
Whose patient crystals colored day by day. 


Might I so cut my flowers within the rock, 
And prison there their sweet escaping breath ; 
Their petals then the winter's frost should mock, 
And only Time's slow chisel work their death. 


If out of those embedded purple blooms 
Were quarried cups to hold the purple wine 

Greek drinkers thought the glorious, maddening fumes 
Were cooled with radiance of that gem divine. 


Might I so wed the crystal and the grape, 
Passion’s red heart and plastic Art’s endeavor, 

Delirium should take on immortal shape, 
Dancing and blushing in strong rock forever. 





* The Greek name for “amethyst” signifies “the soberer.” 





DISTINGUISHED ARRIVALS—GOLD- 
ROBIN AND CAT-BIRD. 
By A. B. HARRIS, 


ie England they have a charming custom of 
naming days, and they don’t forget the birds. 
April 15th is ** Swallow-day ;”’ and the 16th is “ Cuckoo- 
day’’—the latter bird getting an unusual share of atten- 
tion, for a flower is named for him; and besides, the 
rustics have a little ditty about him which sums up his 
doings in a manner more valuable for its chronology 
than its poetry: 
“In April the cuckoo shows his bill, 

In May he sings both night and day, 

In June he alters his tune, 

In July away he will fly, 

In August go he must.” 
A peculiar form of double rhyme, as you will ob- 
serve, 

As for us, we can set down certain arrivals as likely 
to occur on about sucha day. Ona peculiarly bright 
morning in May you may be pretty sure that the oriole 
and cat-bird will be along. One who has lived in the 
country and had a share in such mornings, and felt on 
his cheek the air soft as down, and looked up into the 
clear sky and seen the mellow light warm on the dis- 
tant hills like a dreamy Indian-summer haze, can re- 
eall it all—that glorious arch of azure, that vast, pure, 
solemn dome, so far away and yet so hear, and so ten- 
der notwithstanding its infinite expanse ; and up 
against the blue ground the pointed tops of pine- 
trees— 

**T used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky.” 

Nearer at hand, in orchard and garden, plum-trees 
just in bloom, all feathery softness and spotless white, 
like snow, like wool, like a shower of swan’s down 
caught in the branches, seeming as light as down, as if 
at the gentlest movement of the air they would float 
up and away; up over your head maple and elm-tree, 
the first with every leaf-bud burst and showing tips of 
green, forecasting midsummer’s fullness of foliage, the 
latterswaying in every branch and bough, and on every 
twig showing a tremulous tassel of tlowers, which, be- 
fore you know it, will have changed to seeds and been 
borneas far as the winds can carry them, and lodged 
—a great broad-cast sowing—in the crevices of rocks, 
in the tufts of moss on your roof, in the fissures be- 
tween your door-stones, so that these multitudes of 
elmlets will spring up like weeds, and here and there 
one, securing a place in the earth and getting root- 
hold, will stand fast and one day be a tree. 

It is just such a morning, of such blue sky, such 
promise of leafiness, such prodigal flowering, and in 
the garden are daffodils in gold and golden-green 
daintily and deftly shaded, and beds of violets whose 
subtle sweetness makes you wild with rapture as it 
comes on every breath of air. So much above and in 
the air; and under foot the living green of newly- 
springing grass. Just this, and the right morning has 
come, Itis perfect; it is a joy to be alive. 

Birds have been flitting about. You have heard the 
twitter of swallows and the morning call of the robins, 
and all the birds, great and small, have sung, from the 
crow, who has soared up frem among the pines flap- 
ping his huge wings and gone sailing off through the 
blue, down to the sparrow, whose voice, though small, 
chirped forth to its modest utmost his acquiescence in 
the universal opinion that it is a good day and that 
this is just the right kind of world for us. 

And now come the two last arrivals. It is May 14th. 
They are late. It is considered genteel, very genteel, 
to be late. Common folks go early to get a seat. Not 


so the select. What better can we expect of birds? 
Here are the twain, though not in company, but each 
by himself; very fine, and each feeling uncommonly 








well pleased with himself—gold-robin and cat-bird, all 
the way from the South, where they have summer 
nearly all the year rour.d, if you please. 

They are egotists ; they have to announce them- 
selves, and they like it exceedingly. First there came 
a strain sweet as the voice of a truinpet, an outpouring 
of melody indescribably rich. It was sumptuous, it 
was luxurious, it was to the ear what the blue sky was 
to the sight; it belonged with the golden beauty of the 
daffodils, the overpowering sweetness of the hyacinths, 
the satisfying fragrance of the violets. 

He called for everybody to come out and see and ad- 
mire. Next began a jerking, piercing succession of 
cat-calls from the tops of some tangled, thorny Canada 
plum-trees. Then, from the same direction, a gush of 
music like a mocking-bird at his best; then utterances 
as if something half-human was defying you to come 
on, ordering you off, whistling, singing—now sharp, 
now soft, now angry, now coaxing, in a medley of 
melody, in a storm of discords; and there was the cat- 
bird at last. 

In this manner the two made their coming known; 
then taunted and twitted and challenged eath other, 
then poured*out a voluntary of distracting sweetness, 
and then were off, and silence fell upon the earth. 





THE TRIAL OF PRESBYTERIANS FOR 
MENTAL RESERVATION. 
By Mus. JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 


HE arraignment of Rev. David Swing, before 
4. the Presbytery of Chicago, for the crime of 
heresy is but a renewal of the old, old fight which raged 
throughout Christendom during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, on the subject of mental reser- 
vations and the rightfulness of doing evil that good 
may come; and the remarkable feature of the case is, 
that the combatants have changed sides. In the olden 
time it was the Conservative, Catholic Jesuit party 
which claimed the right to take oaths with a mental 
reservation, and asserted the principle that the end 
justifies the means. Then those who opposed these 
views were the innovaters, the party of progress. Now 
it is just the reverse. Professor Patton stands where 
the Protestant party stood centuries ago, yet he is the 
conservative and they were the disturbers. Professor 
Swing stands where the Jesuits stood, yet he is the 
representative of progress and they were the party of 
crystallization. It is doubtless true that, for a long 
series of years, all Presbyterian preachers, at their 
ordination, have solemnly subscribed to “ The Confes- 
sion of Faith,” as the authoritative exponent of Bible 
truth, and have vowed to preach the Gospel according 
to its definition, while in their hearts a large propor- 
tion of them, have rejected that definition in some 
one particular point, perhaps on several points. Pro- 
fessor Swing clearly announces his possitive rejection 
of more than one doctrine of The Confession, yet still, 
without sense of sin, he maintains an external pro- 
fession of their faith. 

If he stood alone in this contradictory position, it 
would be matter of small moment; but how many tens 
of thousands stand with him? Itis pretty plainly in- 
dicated that a majority of the Presbytery are in like 
condemnation, and it is questionable if three-fourths of 
professed Presbyterians and Congregationalists are not 
in sympathy with him. It has long been conceded that 
a very small proportion of Episcopalians believe in 
the Thirty-nine articles of their professed faith, and it 
is questionable if one-fourth of the members of other, 
professedly, Calvinisti® churches believe in Calvinism, 

Perfect consistency in any Christian profession is, 
probably, beyond the reach of humanity, in its pres- 
ent state; but this should be the aim, and one has, in’a 
measure, ceased to strive against the sin of inconsist- 
ency, When once there is consent to profess two oppos- 
ing creeds, or to profess one and teach another. Now 
it is certain that this is what Professor Swing has done, 
and it is what hundreds of others are doing, and there 
is no unequivocal road open for the church, but, form- 
ally, to release her ministers from their ordination 
vows, openly recognizing their right of private judg- 
ment, as to what extent the Westminster Confession 
and Catechism does express the Scriptural doctrines 
of the gospel, or else to expel all who hold latitudina- 
rian views on this subject. The case having once been 
brought before the church courts, and it being proved 
that ministers take the ordination vow witha mental 
reservation, or that some attach to this vow a differ- 
ent meaning from that intended by the church author- 
ities, Presbyterianism must lose ber prestige for 
devotion to principle if she fail to act promptly and 
decisively, to show, unmistakably, that she values 
“truth between man and man” even more than 
soundness on predestination, The question of the 
right or wrong of the Westminister standards cannot, 
properly, be raised in this trial. Professor Swing, and 
the thousands of Presbyterians on trial with him, have 
yielded that poiat,-by accepting them, and entering 
into solemn obligations to hold and teach them as true, 
The only question for the church to settle is that of 
the right of mental reservation in taking an oath—the 
right of doing evil that good may come, making a false 
profession as a preliminary to winning souls to Christ. 
How much of the wrong of these vows attaches to the 
ehurch which administers them, how much to the in- 
dividual who takes them, is another point outside the 
present controversy. The issue is simply one of plain 
speaking. Shall a man profess to believe that which 
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he does uot believe, and promise to teach doctrines he 
intends to oppose? Shall our yea be yea, and our nay 
nay? 

No lesson is so momentous, at this time, to this peo- 
ple, as the value of plain truth, the solemnity of 
official oaths. Official perjury is the reef on which our 
Ship of State is likely to be wrecked, and the Church 
cannot well come to the rescue until she gets into 
clear water. In ’66 the U.S. Senate voted, with only 
two dissenting voices, to permit Mr. Patterson, Senator 
elect, to take the iron clad oath of office, which, for 
him, embodied three distinct falsehoods; and by this 
act each member voting aye became a party to per- 
jury and made it a national institution. In ’72 the 
Senate of Iowa was urged to vote for striking the 
word “male” out of the list of qualifications for 
voting, on the acknowledged ground that their prede- 
cessors had voted to strike out the word ‘‘ white” while 
conscientiously opposed to the change. It was delib- 
erately urged, by prominent advocates of Woman 
Suffrage, that the oath of office should not preventa 
Senator’s voting for the change, believing it to be 
wrong; aud it was openly asserted that the change in 
the Constitution, permitting negroes to vote, had been 
effected by this kind of perjured voting. These are two 
of hundreds of instances which might be cited to show 
the public demoralization on the subject of voluntary 
obligations. It was the readiness with which men took 
oaths to support the Constitution, which they hated 
and intended to destroy, that made the Rebellion the 
formidable monster it was. Society isa rope of sand 
when once it loses sight of the solemnity of an oath— 
the sacreduess of an engagement voluntarily made; 
and the fact that so great and good a man as David 
Swing, so clear a thinker and conscientious a laborer, 
could have fallen into this error, that it can seemingly 
be lost sight of by a large majority of the Christian 
public, and attention be called from it to the unpopu- 
larity or error of the theology of his prosecutor, is 
melancholy evidence of great laxity in the public con- 
science or great obliquity of vision in regarding a 
question of simple veracity. I say this in sorrow and 
repentance, feeling that in censuring Professor Swing 
I censure myself, for I too have nominally, and with 
the early love of childhood, clung to dogmas long con- 
demned by reason and conscience; but this trial will 
have done much to clear the moral atmosphere if it 
awaken professing Christians to a sense ef their duty 
to square their lives by their individual convictions of 
right, to have more faith in Christianity and less in 
Churchiauity, to drop opinions openly when we have 
privately outgrown them, and never to tamper with 
truth by any semblance of a profession of faith not 
held sacred in our inmost souls. 








DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 
By ANNA C, BRACKETT. 

SHORT time after the death of Sumner, one 
of the Methodist clergymen in this city was 
commenting in a prayer-meeting upon his loss, and 
while generalizing from the apparent difficulty of find- 
ing a man to fill the vacant place, he remarked: ‘*‘ The 
great and good men are passing away, and there is no 
one left to supply their places.” At this point, while 
the rest of the audience were seemingly impressed by 
the truth of the sentiment, one venerable colored 
woman broke the silence of tke period’s pause by ris- 
ing at the back of the hall and very positively exclaim- 

ing, “ Bless the Lord, dat’s a lie.’”’ 

Her faith in the providence of the good Lord quite 
overcame her confidence in the veracity of ber clergy- 
man; and the state of mind which prompted her as- 
sertion must have been one very satisfactory to herself. 
It were to be wished that more of us could reiterate 
the statement with equal positiveness when it is said, as 
it so often is, especially by those whoare on the conserv- 
ative side with regard to the so-called woman move- 
ment, that there are more places open to women now 
than there are women capable of worthily filling them. 
If we could only answer conscientiously with the old 
woman, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, dat’s a lie,” it would bea 
great satisfaction. We are told in the Science of Po- 
litical Economy that the demand is always equal to 
the supply, and vice versa; but with regard to the 
question of woman’s work, the truth of the proposition 
may well be doubted. Most of those who give voice 
to their thoughts on this subject tell us again and 
again that the supply is greater than the demand; in 
other words, that the number of capable, efficient 
women who are ready and anxious for work is much 
larger than the number of chances. But I am inclined 
to think that the inequality is on the other side, and 
poy even now it is the demand that exceeds the sup- 

The fact is that women do not want opportunities so 
much as opportunities want women, and the sooner 
we all recognize this fact the better will it be for the 
educational interests of our girls. 

It is undoubtedly true that wherever there is a place 
open for a woman in some grades of work the number 
of applicants is large. If a school committee ad- 
vertise for one common-school teacher, ninety who 
are desirous of filling the place—I should say ninety 
who are desirous of obtaining it—will present them- 
selves. But let these open one of the higher positions 
—one of those for which we so earnestly have asked— 
one of those which must be open to women in order 
that the work in the lower grades may be elevated 
in character and tone—and we look despairingly 





around for one who is worthy to fill it. I have in mind 
now just such a demand. There is now such an op- 
portunity seeking a woman, and where is she to be 
found? Where is she who possesses the requisite exec- 
utive power, fortified and ripened in the school of 
long experience, the trained judgment which is indis- 
pensable, combined with the inspiring power over 
other minds, which is also indispensable, the gracious 
womanhood and the broad culture? The opportunity 
is ready, the call is imperative, and why are there not 
more women to answer it? 

Iam not seeking to fasten the blame of this state of 
things on any one, or on any class. Perhaps the trouble 
is complex in its nature, like that in the unfortunate 
regions where “it does not rain because there are no 
trees, and the trees cannot grow because it does not 
rain.”’ I mean that the higher places have not hither- 
to been open to women because there were no women 
to fillthem, and there are no women to fill them now, 
because they have not been open. 

But the places are opening. The chances are offer- 
ing, and the difficulty must be overcome for the future 
by some rational course of action. Iam not so much 
concerned with the question of who is to blame as with 
that of how the trouble is to be remedied. 

Chances are of no use to the one who is not fitted to 
make use of them. Charlotte Cushman did not suc- 
ceed in her first personation of Meg Merrilies simply 
because the actress who was to have taken the part 
was suddenly sick. Her success was the legitimate 
fruit of her conscientious professional work for long 
years before the chance came. The luck of tbe chance 
lies in the woman who is trained so that she is capable 
of making use of it, and it is very true that “some 
people never have any chances,” but it is only because 
they are never ready to take them. 

Our girls must be so educated that they will be ready 
for chances, if the expression may be allowed. But 
what kind of an education will fit them for this? Not 
a little French to chatter, a little German to mix up 
and to render into English unworthy of the name, not 
any number of facts piled into their memories, and a 
general misty haze of arithmetic, grammar, and nat- 
ural science, worse than a London fog. 

They must be trained into habits of thinking, intoa 
grasp of their own powers, and this can be done only 
by those very studies which have, as Froude says, 
“hitherto scarcely formed any part of their educa- 
tion.’?’ They must not be educated in particular lines 
—to do particular and special things. They must beso 
educated only that they will have knowledge and con- 
trol of their Own powers, whatever they may be. 

The world cannot much longer afford to have oppor- 
tunities cry aloud for women. The supply must be 
made equal to the demand; and that not by decreasing 
the latter but by increasing the former. 

Every girl and every woman, in whatever sphere, 
who is constantly using all her power to its fullest ex- 
tent in her work, whatever it may be, who is working 
conscientiously and thoroughly, who, though she takes 
good care not to put herself out of the * working-day 
world” by carelessness or foolhardiness, is yet in her 
purpose ready to die, if need be, for success, is helping 
on the day when there shall bea * Here am 1” heard 
as an echo to every *“ Where art thou?” 








CONTENDING FOR THE FAITH 
By Rev. J. H. DeForest. 


ROF. CHRISTLIEB somewhere says that the 

Church ought to establish a clear distinction 
between what is the nucleus and center of all Chris- 
tian faith, and those doctrines which, belonging more 
to the circumference, do not immediately affect the 
foundations of the faith. And this caution is the more 
necessary when we consider that there is not a single 
doctrine in the Bible that is capable of being exactly 
formulated. There are certain great doctrines that 
run from one end to the other of the Bible, like the 
Mississippi through the central valley of this con- 
tinent; and as the great river has no regular depth, 
nor width, nor straightness, but is shallow here, and 
deep there, curves through a meadow in one part of 
its course, and in another part winds around precipi- 
tous banks, is restrained in the North by open prairies, 
but on the South is fringed with dense forests and 
tangled swamps, so afew great doctrines have a grand 
course through the law and the prophets, through 
both the Old and the New Testaments; they have 
no regular channels, nor are held by any unalterable 
dykes, but, like the river, these doctrines broaden 
here, they contract and deepen there, they wind 
through the law, then plunge into the vague jungle of 
prophecy, and reappear clothed with glory in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

These great doctrines constitute the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, for which, if need be, we are to 
contend with our very lives. No age will outgrow 
them, and no Christian pulpit will cease to promulgate 
them. These are what they are;—The universal sinful- 
ness of the soul, the impossibility of any human de- 
liverance, the need, therefore, of divine interposition, 
and the glad news that God has interposed in the per- 
son and work of Jesus Christ. These constitute the 
great stream that flows through the whole Bible; 
these are the pivotal doctrines; and to these all other 
doctrines, some lesser, some greater, are but tributary, 
like the lesser rivers and streams that empty them- 
selves and are lost in the one giant river. 





Now in contending for the faith, if we undertake to 
make precise and close-cut definitions of these great 
doctrines, we only damage our cause. As well try to 
straighten the channel of the Mississippi, and make 
its resistless waters move with precision, as try to 
fetter these divine truths, which neither the prophets 
of the Old Testament nor the Christ of the New ever 
tried to formulate into exact propositions. Let us see 
how Christ taught. How did he answer the vital 
question, ‘* What is truth?” Did he make a definition 
of itso neat that Webster would have rejoiced to see it 
in his dictionary? He did nothing of the kind. He 
simply said, ‘‘I am the truth.” And by that definition 
he plainly declared the impossibility of fettering it 
with any words of exact expression. The truth, in 
order to be known, had to be embodied in a life; 
words were impotent to grasp the divine idea. 

Again, did the Saviour ever define sin? Never. He 
knew that every heart experienced it, and the experi- 
ence of it went far deeper and spoke louder than any 
words; Christ did not think it necessary to define what 
lies in the common conscience; the school-phrases of 
original sin and total depravity he never used at all; 
and to bind them on men’s consciences is to contend 
wrongly for the faith, is to turn the ministry into a 
tyranny, and to violate the principle on which the 
chief apostle worked, who would not have dominion 
over his people’s faith. (2 Cor. i, 24.) 

In like manner it might be shown that no doctrine, 
whether it be little or large, whether it be of the milk- 
kind that is for babes, or the meat-kind that is for 
grown persons, no doctrine is perfectly clean-cut, and 
capable of being so stated that every text will bend 
naturally to the statement. Take, for instance, the 
doctrine that of all others Protestant churches cling 
to and glory in,—a doctrine that raised the Church of 
Christ out of the corruption and licentiousness of the 
Papacy, that has been ever since a basis of all just 
government and the charter of our liberty, a doc- 
trine that, sooner than give up, a martyrdom to which 
all previous martyrdoms would be only sport would 
have to sweep over Protestant countries—justification 
by faith. Surely the whole Bible bends unmistakably 
to confirm this doctrine. But no. As boldly and 
flatly as Paul says, ‘* By works shall no flesh be justi- 
fied,” equally as positive is James's assertion apparent- 
ly to the contrary ;—“ Ye see then how that by works 
a man is justified.” 

The Bible is full of opposite sides of the same truth. 
Take God’s sovereignty and man’s free agency, who 
can tell where one ends and the other begins? In the 
rainbow, who can tell where the orange meets the yel- 
low, or the red touches the orange? And yet the colors 
are there, blending but distinct, and forming all to- 
gether the light that daily greets our eyes. As well 
try to gather all the orange out of the rainbow with- 
out getting any of the adjacent colors, as to pick a 
doctrine out of the Bible, apart from the adjacent 
truths, and make a hobby out of it, as though on that 
alone a man could ride into life eternal. 

The ministry must contend earnestly for the old 
land-marks of the faith; but it is our high calling to 
do it charitably. We cannot insist on our people’s be- 
lieving even the great doctrines in just the mould that 
wedo. So long as they are believed in such a manner 
as honors God, and respects his word, so long as the 
belief of them moulds the life into moral purity and 
love, no matter what shadings of belief there may be. 
If a man doubts the eternity of punishment, if he dis- 
putes the received theory of the atonement, if he 
believes in the sleep of the dead and the annihilation 
of the wicked, if he sees no beauty and gets no com- 
fort in tbe doctrine of election, if he regards Christ, 1n 
his relation to the Godhead, differently from his pul- 
pit, in all these things, provided his life be pure, his 
words Christian, and his walk and conversation such 
as to rebuke sin and build up righteousness, then no 
Christian, nor deacon, nor minister is to lord it over 
such. Max Muller hits it about right in his essay on 
missions :—**t We want less of creeds, but more of trust; 
less of ceremony, but more of work; less of solemnity, 
but more of general honesty; less of doctrine, but 
more of love.” 





“ MINISTERIAL SUPPLY.” 
HERE have been many interesting though 
discouraging statistics published of late in re- 
gard to education, and especially ministerial educa- 
tion. The writer bas not these statistics at hand, but 
the figures published have given him the following 
suggestive facts. 

As an educated people we are going backward, 7. ¢. 
using the word education as restricted to college train- 
ing. Doubtless our higher schools and ‘ Business Col- 
leges’’ are doing a good work, and the mass of our 
people are as well informed as in days gone by. But 
in what are technically called colleges the increase in 
the number of students does not keep pace With the 
increase of population. 

Not only are our colleges graduating a less number 
of men, proportionally, than formerly, but the num- 
ber of college graduates who go into the ministry is 
less, actually. Such is the statement that is made on 
good authority. A couple of “Triennials” at hand 
confirm the statement. In the two catalogues taken 
together we find, from 1855 to 1844, 375 names italicized, 
from 1845 to 1854, 337 names, from 1855 to 1864, 287 
names—showing a steady decrease in the actual num- 
ber of ministers graduated from these two representa- 
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tive New England colleges, though there has at the 
game time been a steady gain in the number of stu- 
dents. And we are told by those who hare made a 
study of the facts, that the same thing is true in so 
many of the colleges that the gain in the new institu- 
tutions of learning does not equal the falling off in the 
old, and a less number of educated men are entering 


‘the ministry, of all denominations, year by year. 


These are startling facts. It is evident that there is 
a growing need for an educated, intelligent ministry, 
while the number of educated ministers is decreasing. 

The number of ministers is not decreasing. The facts 
presented at the late NationalCouncil of Congregational 
Churches, in regard to this subject, were disheartening 
enough, showing as they did that the churches were 
increasing in number three times as fast as the minis- 
try, but those figures did show a gain in the number of 
ministers. So do the statistics of other denominations. 
But this gain is not a gain of educated men. Our col- 
leges are better endowed than they were. Scholar- 
ships are far more numerous. Inducements to seek 
an education are multiplied. Still the number of 
students is proportionally diminished, and the num- 
ber of educated ministers is actually diminishing. 

Is there any assignable, satisfactory explanation of 
this? Doubtless it isin part produced by the ‘* Educa- 
tional Crisis,” if we may so call it, which we have been 
approaching for the last twenty-five years—that point, 
if it is to be a point, when the advocates of ‘ practical 
education” shall carry the day. The study of specific 
branches to the neglect of general culture—‘ business” 
education rather than ‘liberal’? education is being 
forced yearly more prominently forward, and the 
schools and colleges that give such instruction are 
doubtless drawing to themselves some who would 
otherwise have ‘‘pursued the regular course.’”” We 
have no call here to attempt to discuss the comparative 
merits of the two systems; it is only necessary to re 
mark that we do not yet begin to look to business col- 
leges for a supply of ministers. 

There is, however, another reason, not usually con- 
sidered, for the present state of things, which is very 
powerful in its influence. It is the attempt on all 
sides and in all ways to substitute charity for self-help 
in obtaining a college education—a change which par- 
ticularly affects the ministry, and which is seriously 
injuring the usefulness of our colleges. There is no 
need of an attempt to prove that the Alumni of a 
New England college, who now do honor to their Alma 
Mater, are those who were poor boys and “ worked 
their way ”’ to an education—still less is it necessary to 
show that it was from the ranks of such that the min- 
istry was recruited. The facts of the case are notori- 
ous. Letany college graduate of ten years standing 
look back and consider how it was with his own col- 
lege mates. Let him take up a Triennial and look over 
the italicized names that are near his own, and he will 
be very vividly reminded of the rough clothes and 
cheap board of their owners. They lived cheap, they 
lived hard, they economized, they taught school, they 
worked their own way along. Now the best of that 
class are not in college. Why? The long winter va- 
cations are done away. Opportunities for earning 
money are not given as they were. Students are not 
encouraged to seek them. They are told that there is 
no time for outside work—that a right attention to 
the prescribed course will absorb all a young man’s 
strength and time. It is doubtless all very true—and 
always was true; and yet it was the hard workers, the 
school-teachers, who took the honors while in college, 
and who have taken the honors in life since. 

But is not this class provided for? Do not the col- 
leges advertise that no young man need stay away 
because of poverty? Yes; and the advertisements are 
true. But what they offer is charity; and it takes 
poverty of manhood as well as poverty of purse to in- 
duce a young American to accept help when he can 
help himself. If he cannot help himself to an educa- 
tion he will let the education go, and take in its place 
something to which he can help himself. 

The recent act of the students at the Boston Meth- 
odist Theological School—their request that the edu- 
eational funds received might be reckoned as loans 
and not as gifts, was a representative act. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth spoke, and it spoke 
the sentiment of the better class of young men in the 
country. 

This may be all very foolish on the part of the young 
men. It may be a false idea of honor and independ- 
ence. We will not discuss the question now. The fact 
remains that, foolish or wise, such a sentiment rules 
the best class of our young men. Of two well known 
theological schools of the same denomination, one 
offers a chance for self-help, the other ‘all the help 
you wish and a hundred dollars.’? The first is over- 
crowded with students, the second has not one-third 
asmany. No good school in the land that offers op- 
portunities by which a young man can pay his own 
way by the work of his head or hands but is thronged, 
while our colleges stand holding forth their scholar- 
ships and beneficiary funds—in vain? No. They are 
taken up; the money is used, but the brave, strong 
young men who in years past filled their halls are not 
there now. They have turned aside to other pursuits. 

It is said that a theelogical student has no right to 
such feelings as work such results. That one studying 
for the ministry can draw upon the churches’ funds 
as freely as the missionary, etc., etc., ete. We will 
not now dispute this logic. The difficulty is not thus 
met. <A farmer boy is not called out of the hay-field 








into the ministry, often. Very few young men fit 
for college with the ministry in view. When one 
does, it is an even chance that ‘God called somebody 
else when he answered’’—and it is to be hoped that 
when be learns his true powers and proper work,le will 
pursue that for which he is fitted. But woe to him in 
that day if he is bound by obligation to some educa- 
tional society upon whose funds he has been living. 
Not that it is presumed that the society will be bard 
upon him, but the situation is fearfully hard. 

The necessary prerequisite of an increase in the min- 
istry isa large band ef educated young men of char- 
acter and strength. Educational societies, scholarships, 
** funds for indigent students,”’ will not furnish such a 
class of men. We wil) find it again when our colleges 
are so arranged that a boy can earn an education. 





THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. VIII. 
By OLIVER JOUNSON. 


r]\HERE was one class of the community which 

hailed the advent of the Liberator with un- 
bounded joy and hope. Statesmen and politicians 
frowned, the press was supercilious and denunciatory, 
ministers and churches were cold and unsympathising; 
but the free colored people, long crushed to the earth 
under a heavy weight of prejudice and proscription, 
recognized in the new paper a star of hope, and in the 
editor a friend and champion on whom they might 
depend in any emergency. To them it was a sure sign 
of a better day coming, that a white man, of acknowl- 
edged intellectual power, had espoused their cause 
with unbounded zeal and devotion, and that a weekly 
journal had been established in the Metropolis of New 
England to plead for their rights as equal members of 
the human family. 

As a teacher in a colored Sunday-school, I had favor- 
able opportunities for studying the condition of this 
class of people in Boston. They appeared to me to be 
in a state of almost hopeless despair; and no wonder, 
for even their humanity was but grudgingly recog- 
nized by their more fortunate fellow-citizens. None 
but the most menial occupations were open to them; 
in houses of worship they were confined to the ‘‘ negro 
pew;” in hotels and places of public resort their posi- 
tion was hardly superior to that of dogs; they were 
often excluded from public conveyances under the 
most distressing circumstances; and in innumerable 
ways they were made to feel that they were of a pro- 
scribed caste, doomed by the complexion of their skin 
to perpetual insult and scorn. Most of those even 
who called themselves their friends insulted them by 
intimating that they ought to be expatriated to the 
inhospitable shores of Africa. It was nothing that 
their fathers had fought and bled for American inde- 
pendence; nothing that they were taxed for the sup- 
port of the government; nothing that they were men 
created like others in the image of God; nothing that 
they loved the country in which they were born; if 
they would enjoy the blessings of liberty, they must 
consent to be colonized! That, under such circum- 
stances, the future looked to them dark and discourag- 
ing, who can wonder? 

One illustration of ‘ colorphobia”’ I will here men- 
tion. A respectable negro bought a pew in the Park 
Street Church about the time that the Liberator was 
started. He furnished it very neatly, and one Sunday 
morning, with his family, went to it for the worship 
of God and the hearing of the gospel. The presence 
of this negro family in the house of God, sitting deco- 
rously in their own pew and joining in the services, set 
the white congregation into a ferment of astonishment 
and indignation. By some process, I do not now re- 
member what, the negro was compelled ta relinquish 
his pew. On one occasion, if my recollection is not at 
fault, he was prevented by force from occupying it. 
Probably there was not one of all the popular churches 
of Boston, of any denomination, in which this negro 
would not have met with the same repulse. If he 
wished to hear the gospel, he must either have listened 
to some illiterate preacher of his own color or taken 
a seat in a “ nigger pew.” 

In my Sunday-school class was a boy of excellent 
character, in whom I became warmly interested, and 
in whose mind I endeavored to awaken an ambition to 
make the best of himself. In my conversations with 
him I was made vividly conscious of the terribly de- 
pressing influences by which the colored people as a 
class were surrounded. Once, when I made an earnest 
appeal to him to cultivate his powers and seek to grow 
up to a noble manhood, he said to me, very sadly, 
““What’s the use in my trying to be anybody? I can 
never be anything but a ‘nigger’ any how.” But 
after the Liberator was started I had a new and 
powerful argument, by which I was able to inspire in 
my pupil a hope that he might some day be something 
besides a “nigger.’”” He was ever afterwards a more 
receptive and a more ambitious pupil. This boy, 
whose name was William C. Nell, became an excellent 
and very useful man. He rendered faithful service to 
the Anti-slavery cause, and has done much to improve 
the condition of the class with which his complexion 
identifies him. He has long enjoyed the respect and 
confidence of many of the most cultivated people of 
Boston, and when, a few days since, the colored people 
of that city met in Faneuil Hall to pay their tribute 
of honor and gratitude to Charles Sumner, it was he 
who called the assembly to order and announced the 








chairman of the mecting. He is no longera “ nigger,” 
but a citizen of the United States, and a clerk in the 
Boston post-office! No doubt there are thousands of 
colored men and women now living who, like Mr. 
Nell, would acknowledge that the Liberutor was to 
them a star of hope, encouraging them to struggle 
against adverse circumstances and wait for a better 
day. 

Of course, a people thus struggling with poverty 
and oppression could be expected to furnish but a 
small part of the patronage required to maintain the 
new paper; but the more intelligent of their number, 
elated by its appearance, came promptly to its support. 
The first remittance received by the publishers was a 
check for $50.00, from James Forten, a wealthy and 
highly-esteemed colored manufacturer of Philadel- 
phia, to pay for twenty-five copies of the paper. In 
short, leading men among the colored people of Phila- 
delphia, New York, New Haven, Hartford, Boston, 
etc., did what they could to make the paper successful, 
Some of them wrote for it, pleading their cause with 
much ability and force of argument. Indeed, the tal- 
ent displayed by some of the colored correspondents 
of the Liberator was at once a surprise and a de- 
light to many white friends of the cause. The ablest 
of them all, perhaps, was Mr. Watkims, who wrote 
under the signature of “A Colored Baltimorean.”’ 
His articles were marked by unusual ability and a 
thorough appreciation of the condition and wants of 
the class for which he wrote. The writings of such 
men in the Liberator, affording as they did indubita- 
ble evidence of the intellectual capacity of the negro, 
were of great advantage to the struggling cause. 

One of the very first charges brought against the 
Abolitionists was that they sought an amalgamation 
of the blacks and whites; and to minds vulgarized by 
the heathenish prejudice of caste the charge was made 
to seem plausible in view of Mr. Garrison’s efforts to 
secure the repeal of an old and almost forgotten law of 
Massachusetts, probibiting, under a penalty of £50, 
any person ‘to join in marriage any white person 
with any negro, Indian or mulatto.” Mr. Garrison 
saw in this statute a stigma put by the State upon the 
colored people, and, viewing it thus as a sign of the 
degradation induced by slavery, he at once demanded 
its removal from the statute-book. If, in thus boldly 
assailing this proscriptive law, he exposed himself to a 
tide of vulgar odium on the one hand, he on the other 
gave the strongest evidence of his thorough apprecia- 
tion of the humanity of the negro, and thus won his 
perfect confidence. Year after year did the Abolition- 
ists send up to the Legislature their protest against 
the odious law, until at length their prayer was an- 
swered by its repeal. 

Mr. Garrison was no merely sentimental, half-heart- 
ed champion of the rights of the negro. He identified 
himself so thoroughly with his clients, sympathized 
with them so truly in all their disabilities and sorrows, 
and spoke for them with such warmth and earnest- 
ness, that some white people who had never seen him 
and were unacquainted with his history inferred that 
he was himself a negro! Thethoroughness with which 
he advocated their cause won their entire confidence 
and gave him unbounded influence over them. One 
illustration of this I draw from my own experience. 

As I have already said, the colored people had an 
instinctive and most intense aversion to the scheme of 
colonization, and no confidence in the friendly pro- 
fessions of its champions. The colored Sunday-school 
in which I was a teacher was connected with the 
Boston Sunday-school Union, some of the officers of 
which were known to be colonizationists. In thesum- 
mer of 1831 a proposition was made in the Boston 
Recorder that the white children in the Sunday-schools 
of the nation should, on the fourth of July, contribute 
money for the purpose of sending colored children to 
Liberia. A prejudice was thereby created against the 
teachers of our school, upon the assumption that, in 
some way, they were identified with this odious 
scheme; and the result was that our scholars, in large 
numbers, deserted the school, and could not be per- 
suaded to return until the superintendent and teach- 
ers, by an address and resolutions, published in the 
Liberator and endorsed by Mr. Garrison, had disclaim- 
ed the purpose attributed tothem. Mr. Garrison said: 


“Tt is with pain and surprise that I learn the suspicions 
which are cherished by my colored friends in regard to the 
Sunday School. If they have any confidence in my word, I 
assure them that their fears are entirely groundless; and I 
conjure those who are parents, as they value the temporal 
and eternal welfare of their children, to send them where 
they can obtain instruction on the Sabbath. The teachers are 
their friends—true, devoted, disinterested friends—who have 
no connection whatever with that anti-Christian combina- 
tion, the American Colonization Society. I shall endeavor to 
address them publicly on this subject in a very short time, 80 
that every fear may be allayed and every misapprehension 
removed.” 

This was effectual; our scholars returned to their 
places, and there was no further trouble. 

Not only did individual colored men evince their 
gratitude to Mr. Garrison for his earnest devotion to 
their cause, but meetings were held to give a more 
formal expression of the feelings and hopes which the 
Liberator had inspired among them. On the 17th of 
July, 1831, “the young men of color of the city of New 
York”’ came together and expressed by resolution 
their thanks to Mr. Garrison “ for his unremitted exer- 
tions and untiring efforts in promoting the cause of 
the colored people.”’ James Scott, Gardner Jones, and 
William L. Jeffers were appointed a committee to 
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communicate this resolution to Mr. Garrison. In their 


letter to him they said: 

“We look forward to the time when future generations 
shall call you blessed; when your exertions in our behalf 
shall be appreciated ; and when there will be no partizans of 
the Colonization Society to call you madman, or to express 
the pious wish that your ‘paper may not secure you bread. 
nS When we recall to our minds the prejudices you have 
had to contend with, and the other numercus obstacles you 
have overcome, we feel ourselves wrapped in inexpressible 
gratitude, and feela glow of satisfaction too great for utter- 
ance. May the same success attend your exertions which 
crowned those of the patriots of the Revolution; and may 
you, like them, live to reccive the plaudits of the rising gen- 
eration.” 

A testimonial of the same kind was offered by the 
colored people of Boston on the 7th of August. The 
committee appointed for the purpose consisted of 
John T. Hilton, Robert Wood, and J. H. How. Their 
letter to Mr. Garrison contained a generous and season- 
able pecuniary contribution for the support of the 
Liberator. They addressed him in these encouraging 
and appreciative words: 

“ The little while you have been laboring with us has opened 
our eyes to many things to which we were before in total 
darkness. . . The descendants of Africa have had their 
eyes fixed upon you ever since you first engaged in their 
cause—following you to your unjust sufferings in a Southern 
dungeon, down to the present day. They are now convinced 
of the sincerity of your intentions, and are proud to claim 
you as their advocate. They are firm in the belief that God 
is with you, from the zeal and persevering spirit you possess ; 
and if God be for you, who shall be against you? . . . Go 
on, then, friend and patriot of our cause; and whatever aid 
we can render you shall be promptly tendered; and may you 
live to see the glorious accomplishment of your noble under- 
taking, and receive the blessings of the grateful hearts for 
whom you have ventured life and fortune.” 

Mr. Garrison received these tributes with deep sensi- 
bility, and, in the course of his reply, said: 

“Professions of disinterestedness and sincerity, in them- 
selves, are worthless; yet, if Iam not utterly deceived, I feel 
that in advocating your cause, Iam actuated solely by a de- 
sire to achieve your complete emancipation, and to promote 
the happiness of my country. I trust I do not ‘ count my life 
dear unto me,’ but am ready, if the Lord requires it, to lay 
it down for your sakes. For those who have committed the 
keeping of their souls unto a faithful Creator the dungeon 
and the rack have no terrors. . . . I am well aware that 
the path which I am destined to tread is full of briers and 
thorns. Foes are on my right hand and on my left. The 
tongue of detraction is busy against me. I have no commu- 
nion with the world—the world none with me. The timid, 
the lukewarm, the base affect to believe that my brains are 
disordered, and my words the ravings of a maniac. Even 
many of my friends—they who have grown up with me from 
my childhood—are transformed into scoffers and enemies. 
In view of these things, if sometimes nature groans and my 
spirits flag, Iam instantly strengthened and confirmed in my 
purpose by the declaration of the Son of God—‘ He that lov- 
eth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me; and 
he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not 
worthy of me.’”’ 

Mr. Garrison had never a doubt that prejudice was 
vincible, and he cheered the hearts of his clients by the 
confident assurance that at no distant day it would 
be overcome. On the 2d of April, 1831, ke uttered a 
_ prophecy, the substantial fulfillment of which he has 
lived to witness: 

“The time is assuredly hastening, even in our own coun- 
try, when the distinctions of color will be as seldom con- 
sulted, in the circles of business and friendship, as the height 
and bulk of the body; when colored men shall be found in 
our legislative balls, and stand on a perfect equality with the 
whites. We have strong faith in the accomplishment of these 
events: it will come slowly, but surely—and the unmanly, 
unchristian, and anti-republican prejudices of the present 
generation will then be regarded with astonishment, and 
even incredulity.” 

It was faith and foresight like this that cheered the 
Abolitionists at every stage of their bard conflict, and 
that was the pledge of their success. 
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PATIENCE. 
Fripay Evenina, May 15, 1874. 


[* the Christian Union we have a department 

called “Inquiring Friends,” and we receive hun- 
dreds and hundreds of questions for answers; and I 
have been struck with one feature of them—namely, 
that almost always the total bulk of them respect the 
external matters of life; that almost none of them 
touch the details of Caristian disposition. There are a 
great many questions in respect to unknowable things 
—the theory of the universe, the Divine nature, and 
what not. There are not an inconsiderable number of 
what may be called casuistical questicns, questions of 
right and wrong in conduct; and those are eminently 
proper and useful. Then there are a vast number of 
questions in regard to Noah, and Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, and Melchizedek, and N ebuchadpezzar, and 
Daniel, and the beasts, and things of that sort—as use- 
less trumpery as ever was for persons to spend their 
thoughts upon. But I hardly remember ever to have 
received questions that really touched the marrow of 
self-control, and the elements of richness in spiritual 
Christian ethical experience. 

Now, take such a subject as that which Iam going 
to talk about this evening. I do not know that I ever 








heard a person ask a question on that subject: “ Be 
patient toward all men” ; and yet I think a person who 
can do thatis in the condition to which James referred 
when he said that a man who could bridle his tongue 
was a perfect man. In other words, it implies such an 
amount of balance, éf self-control, of correct. Chris- 
tian judgment, and of stored-up benevolent feeling, 
that if a man can from day to day be patient toward 
all men, he might be said to be ready for translation. 
Not that the quality itself is so extraordinary; but 
that the training which is necessary to the existence 
of it implies a collateral development which makes it 
significant. 

We are very patient with folks who suit us. We 
are very patient with people wkom we do not have 
anything to do with. Weare very patient with those 
whom we see others impatient with, but who do not 
relate to us. We sometimes wonder at our patience 
with such persons. 

I bave found myself maintaining an unbroken pa- 
tience with the Khan of Tartary. I do not know that 
lever lost patience with the Emperor of China. Iam 
very patient with people in New York that I never 
saw, and that I never have anything to do with. Iam 
very patient, when I am very patient, with every- 
body. But patience comes only now and then. It de- 
pends on moods. 

How many of us have patience as a steadfast quality, 
as an unchanging attitude of the disposition? How 
many of us can say that we go out into the world with 
an active, energetic life, and give and take, and meet 
all sorts of men, in all sorts of relations, and yet hold 
ourselves accountable to ourselves for such a state of 
mind as, from day to day, to be patient with men? 
Very few can say it. 

Patience is a very noble trait. In some instances it 
becomes even sublime. For one retired, for one shield- 
ed, it may not be strange nor difficult to be patient; 
but for one in the active conflicts of life, it is as hard 
to be patient as it is for water to go tumbling down 
over rocks and stones, and not foam nor make a noise. 
It is easy for a stream to go smoothly and quietly 
through a meadow, where the ground is nearly level, 
and with flowers winking on each side of it; but when 
a stream leaps over rude precipices, then it cannot 
help being boisterous and irregular in its movements. 
And men, when beset by cares, and annoyances, and 
temptations, find it very hard to be patient. 

In the first place, I do not think that people charge 
themselves enough with this matter. Christians 
undertake in the morning to make it all right with 
God. They attempt to set the spring of motive for the 
day so as to please him. They endeavor to do that 
which shall redound to the glory of God—although 
what that is they do not exactly understand, They 
purpose to serve the cause of Christ—though the 
“Cause of Christ’? has become a cant phrase. Meu’s 
minds have their own way under the name of religious 
principle. They pray on their own side, uphold their 
own cause, and work for their own party, and call 
that ‘‘serving the cause of Christ,’ and ‘“‘seeking the 
glory of God.”’ These expressions are a varnish which 
has smoothed over a great deal of poor and wicked 
work. 

How many men are there who, in the morning, say, 
as a part of the rule of their actual life, “I am to-day 
to be just in my innermost thoughts. Iam to be kind, 
and tender-hearted, and patient toward men’? To 
earry, all day long, in the whirl and hurly-burly of 
life, in the midst of conflicts and injuries, and in places 
the tendency of which is to excite euvy and jealousy— 
under such circumstances to carry a heart as tender 
toward one’s fellow-men as a mother carries her heart 
toward her little children that cluster around her in 
the family—how many men make that a principle of 
their Christian experience? Many men, by singing 
hymns, and making prayers in a religious meeting, 
can have a grand time, and rise very high and be very 
happy; but how many men can carry their disposition 
in such a sphere of shining kindness as that they shall 
hold themselves accountable all the while for their 
treatment of men? 

One of the first reasons why men are impatient with 
others is the arrogance of a certain self-righteousness 
which is based on conscience. I have occasion to criti- 
cise conscience so much that I am afraid you will 
think I do not believe in it. I do believe in conscience 
acting with love; but conscience acting with the 
malign passions I do not believe in. I think very 
much of a conscience that works up toward the top of 
the brain; but I think very little of a conscience that 
works down toward the base of the brain. In the lat- 
ter case it is the hardest and cruelest of traits, working 
with the malign passions, which do what they please 
with conscience to endorse them and make them im- 
perative. 

There are some very good persons and very active 
people who cherish many excellent traits, but who 
have the habit of criticising the dispositions of others 
in precisely that way which the Master forbids when 
he says, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” The in- 
junction is not that we are never to form judgments 
or cpinions of men—this we must do at every step: it 
is that we are never to fall into the habit of forming 
critical fault-finding judgments. We see, in persons 
who have many estimable traits, qualities which make 
them very hard to live with. They do not diffuse 
happiness. They seem to bring everybody up before 
the judgment-seat of their thought and conscience 
with a censorious spirit. They are all the time think- 








ing how men come short, and come short, and come 
short of their duty. Their conscience is on the judg- 
ment-seat all the time. But finding fault with and 
censuring others is the poorest thing that we can do; 
for we are not fit to be judges and condemners of each 
other. We are all of us so faulty, we are so profoundly 
sinful, we are so the subjects of God’s perpetual pa- 
tience, we have ourselves to be forgiven so often, tinat 
we can ill afford to go out and take our neighbor by 
the throat, and say to him, “Pay me what tho» 
owest,”’ as we are tempted to do, 

This habit of using conscience as a judgment-seat, 
before which to bring our friends and neighbors fer 
scrutiny, works toward impatience. It gives us a dis- 
position to be irritable and fault-finding toward men. 

Then, we are led on to impatience, I think, by a 
want of consideration of the real condition of life 
which men arein. We do not take into account what 
a man is, and what his circumstances are. We merely 
feel, ‘‘ Here is something that does not suit us. It may 
be right or it may be wrong, but it is not as we would 
have it;”’ and then we flame out—or, if it be not our 
interest to do that, we flame in. At any rate, we do 
not lose the opportunity of indulgence in impatience 
and irritableness. 

Now, men are so different; the motive-power is so 
different in men; their circumstances and temptations 
are so different, that, if you look in and sce them as 
they see themselves, or, what is more to the purpose, 
if you sce them with the tenderness and consideration 
with which Christ sees them when he bears and for- 
bears with them; if you could realize the spirit of 
forgiving one another even as God for Christ’s sake 
forgave you, I think it would very much temper the 
irritable edge of your impatience. 

Then men who are cogent and despotic in their 
activity, and have their plans, and judge of things by 
their executive relations, are very apt to be impatient 
with the feeble, with the non-accomplishing, with 
those who fail to come up to the standard which in 
their judgment they have fixed for them; and so we 
are perpetually impatient with men as factors ir 
executive functions and relations. 

lf you go to the real root of the matter, I think you 
willfind that the lower down a man is on the scale, the 
more he is inclined to impatience, and that a spirit of 
impatience is a sign of a low spiritual life. The higher 
up men are in the true Christian spirit, the more they 
are like Christ. The more that predominates in them 
which is the characteristic element of Christian benevo- 
lence—love to God and love to men—the less are they 
inclined to be impatient. 

There is one single thought which, if it were fully 
accepted by men, I think would hold them back very 
much from impatience. If, unbeknown to him, ¢ 
man’s case was called into court, and there were em- 
ployed against him lithe and able lawyers, and his 
life, or reputation, or property, or happiness was put 
upon issues which were hidden from him, and the de- 
cision, condemning him, went forth without his know- 
ing anything about it, how he would feel outraged! 
and how you would feel outraged! 

Now there isa judgment Seat set up in every man's 
heart; and silently as shadows move we bring one and 
another and another, man, woman and child, up be- 
fore that judgment seat; and in our thoughts we can- 
vass their characters, and accuse them, and allow 
bribed and biased witnesses to testify against them, 
and condemn them, giving them no opportunity what- 
soever to explain or to defend themselves. We put 
them on the black list, and in various degrees treat 
them as culprits; and our own inner soul isa sort of 
judgment hall where the worst judgments are formed 
and registered, which we sometimes carry through 
months and years, and on which we act. 

It is a horrible thing, the way in which men not 
only talk but think about their fellowmen, in the 
secrecy and privacy of their individual life. Some 
men, if you remonstrate with them on this subject, 
say, “ Well, I do not say anything nor do anything 
against people; but I must think my own thoughts,” 
Yes; but we are commanded to form righteous judg- 
merits. Weareenjoined to judge others as we would be 
judged. There is but one way to judge rightly. What 
I mean, is, that when you judge men you should be in 
the real spirit of love, of gentleness, of patience, 
of forbearance. You should not make a slaughter- 
house of the thoughts which you carry in your bosom. 
When we go out, every day, among our fellowmen, 
we cannot avoid having our thoughts and registering 
our judgments concerning the thousand forms of 
evil which come under our notice; and this is bad 
enough in itself; but for us to sit down with others 
and muke these thoughts and judgments enjoyable 
currency, and circulate them, discussing the faults of 
our neighbors—this is worse, as being provocative of 
impatience and injustice. 

We are to be patient, not merely with our brethren 
in the household; not merely toward our Jneighbors; 
not merely toward our customers or clients; not mere- 
ly toward people that are sunshiny and genial; and 
not merely when we are in a placid mood, and in a 
prosperous condition: we are to be patient toward all 
men, at all times, and under all circumstances. 

And see what good company this commandment 
stands in: 


** Now we exbort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, 
comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient to 
all. See that none render evil for evil unto any man; but 
ever follow that which is good, both among yourselves and 
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to all men. Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing. In 
everything give thanks: for this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you.” 

What beautiful characters lay before the mind of the 
apostle! How high his conception was of Christian 
manliness! There is no conception higher. There is 
nothing that surpasses the manhood in Christ Jesus 
to which we are exhorted all the way through the 
New Testament. 

Q. Have not temperament and health something to do with 
this matter of impatience ? 

Mr. Beecner: Everything. A great phlegmatic, 
fat, happy man bardly ever is impatient with anybody 
or anything. His nerves lie so low down that nothing 
touches them. On the other hand, a person who is of 
a very nervous temperament, and who is full of sensi- 
bility and sensitiveness, and who is perhaps made mor- 
bidly sensitive by sickness, is apt to be impatient. 

Now, men are just as impatient as women; but 
women have a better excuse for being impatient than 
men. A woman in the house, where there are a thou- 
sand petty cares, and where she has, by child-bearing, 
by watching, by weariness, and by sickness, given so 
much of her own life and strength, and is shattered 
and sensitive to the last degree—such a w6man has a 
better reason to be impatient than we men have, who 
are so much out of doors, where we fortify our nerves, 
and harden our bones, and strengthen our digestion. 
We have no right to be impatient, and they have not 
either; but impatience in them is more excusable than 
it is in us. 

A man who does not feel nettled by a thousand 
things which annoy others is supposed to be patient; 
but the question is not whether you are impatient 
when you have no provocation: the question is what 
you do when things happen which stir you up. I can 
put my hand through catnip, and not shrink, and say, 
*See, how manly Iam;’’ but suppose I put it through 
a lot of nettles, then what do I do and say? Persons 
go through things which do not affect them, and say, 
“T am patient; but they are not: they are merely 
not sensitive to those things, and are not annoyed by 
them. One man is not affected by that which provokes 
another man out of all reason. 

Sometimes a word will set aman all in a blaze, be- 
cause he happens to be sensitive to praise, or blame, 
or honor, or character, or what not; and under the 
same circumstances another man does not care, 

There are some things that I should feel extremely 
if they were said to me, or about me. There are many 
other things that, if they were said to me or about me, 
I should not feel a particle. 

At ihe edge of the evening, in times like those of the 
old Anti-Slavery movement, I stop at a certain house, 
but only fora moment, and then go along the street 
and put up for the night at another house. The mob 
think Iam staying at the house where I first stopped; 
and during the night I hear a tremendous noise, and 
looking out of my window, I see that the fellows are 
yelling hideously in front of that house, and pelting it 
with stones and mud; but Iam not there, and I laugh. 
They think I am there, and they are putting it at me, 
as they suppose, like everything; but I am not there. 
Many things are said, and many attacks are made by 
men; they are made at what they think Iam, and are 
made where they think I am; but I ain not there at 
all, and they do not touch me. It is another sort of 
person altogether that they are attacking; and so I 
laugh. But many persons do not take such things so; 
they are excessively sensitive; and so they become 
impatient. 

Q. Is it not a very difficult matter for a man to determine 
whether he is judging righteously or not? 

Mr. BEECHER: It is very certain that a man who 
consciously judges under the influence of self-esteem, 
or self-conceit, is subject to very great self-deception 
on this subject; but it is just as certain that where a 
man is moving in the conscious presence of God, and 
in the temper of Christ, so that he feels suffused with 
gentleness and sweetness, and lovingness and kindness, 
he is not generally deceived. When you are in alow, 
selfish mood you are liable to misapprehension; but 
when you are inta high mood of charity there is no 
danger in regard to your judgments; and I am accus- 
tomed to think that no man can be just without a char- 
itable disposition. The moment a man has entered a 
sphere of vindictiveness or acerbity, his judgments are 
generally warped and biased. 

Q. Are we to infer that very lean people, if they are im- 
patient, are excusable in part, and that fleshy people, if they 
are impatient, should condemn themselves very severely ? 

Mr. Beecuer: As between fat and lean, I can say, 
that none of them can properly be excused, in the court 
of their own conscience, for impatience; but I also can 
say this: that a person who has, so to speak, ten de- 
grees of sensibility, and yet maintains patience, does a 
much greater work than the man who has but one 
degree of sensibility, and maintains patience. Itisthe 
amount of conscious moral purpose which we bring to 
bear in restraint that determines the credit which we 
deserve ([ am not speaking of credit as before God, 
but of credit as we reckon it among men); and there is 
no greater mistake than that of supposing that we are 
to reckon credit to ourselves for qualities which imply 
not the slightest self-government or effort. 

- Isee persons who do not pass for having near as good 
a disposition as I do; and I know that as before God 
those men are really working twenty times as hard 
as Iam in keeping good-tempered. I see men who are 
cortsizered as nearly outcast in the community, and 
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who, I have reason to think, put forth more exertion 
thau most of you do. You are favored, perhaps ; 
your temperament is favorable; your constitution is 
harmonious; your surroundings are in your favor; 
you are buoyed up in every way; but there are men 
in the community who have everything against them. 
Ill health, hereditary tendencies, habits formed in 
ignorance, are against them. 

The older I grow the more sorry Iam for people. I 
know that God pities men. I understand that he so 
loved the world when it lay in sin, that he so loved 
men in their sinfulness, that he gave his Son to die for 
them. 





THE SONG RESUNG. 
By KATE PutTNAM OsGoop. 


H, Poet, take the echoing lyre 
Where music’s breath yet lingers, 
And sweep, with steadfast hand, the wire 
Pressed oft by other fingers. 
Fear not to sing, the same old strain 
Shall still be new forever ; 
The woven chord of joy and pain, 
Sweet love and strong endeavor. 


Because the rose of yesterday 
Shall be a rose to-morrow, 

Because the Spring's fresh-throated lay 
No fresher note can borrow, 

Because the restless heart of youth 
Beats yet the same old measure; 

Sing, Poet, constant love and truth, 
Immortal pain and pleasure! 





PROF. SWINGS DEFENSE. 

HIS REPLIES TO SOME OF THE CHARGES— 
PROF. PATTON’S THEOLOGY COMPARED 
TO HIS OWN. 

fares PATTON concluded his argument be- 

fore the Chicago Presbytery in support of the 
charges brought by him against the Rev. David Swing 
on the 14th inst., and on the following day the accused 
delivered an address in his own defense. Mr. Swing 
said: ‘‘Xenophon says of Clearchus that, notwith- 
standing his bright armor and his regal robes, when- 
ever the baggage-wagons became entangled or stalled, 
he would put his own shoulder to the wheel and go 
down himself into the mud. The theological baggage- 
wagons on my side of the house are blockaded to-day 
by the illness of the counsel for the defense, and, like 
the old general, willingly I descend into the mud.” 

The address was a very interesting one, and full of able 

arguments. The speaker appeared to have the sym- 

pathy of his hearers, and some of his remarks were 
received with laughter and applause. Some of the 
points made by Mr. Swing are given in the following 
extracts: 

PENFLOPE AND SOCRATES. 

“Let us come now to the dear Penclope and Socrates, My 
brethren, you must excuse me for treating this case with 
something like levity, for it has not one particle of solemnity 
inittome. That sermon was all regarding the value of be- 
ing above saying or sceing. It was on ‘Soul-Culture.’ The 
idea was that the value of a life lies not in what creed one 
says over and over, but in what creed one lives. And hence 
I said that ‘ A soul with a defective creed may be higher, and 
may be nobler, than a soul that knows more, but which dis- 
regards all its precepts,’—an idea I have heard all my life in 
the Presbyterian Church. Dr. McMaster, whom the prosecu- 
tor succeeds legally and chronologically, said that he be- 
lieved that ‘somewhere on the confines of heaven would be 
found Socrates and Penelope ;’ and I think our General As- 
sembly, a few years ago, offered a premium to some one who 
would produce the best tract upon the ‘condition of the 
heathen in the future world,’ and Dr. Smythe of South Caro- 
lina, who took the prize, said, * All those heathen who lived 
up to the happiness of their best knowledge, might hope for 
happiness beyond.’ I did not say how great was the happi- 
ness of Penelope and Socrates. But the prosecutor has un- 
wittingly arraigned Christ. I fear my zealous friend, or 
enemy—friend, I guess—does not read his Bible as much as 
he does his Confession. But no wonder, for he says we must 
guardagainst too great attachment to Scripture phraseology, 
and must have our religion well formulated. Regarding So- 
crates and Penelope, we shall now read from the words of 
Christ. Did you know he has spoken to them? He has. 
‘Wo unto thee Chorazin (Catherine II.), for it shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon (Socrates and Penelope) on the 
day of judgment than for thee.’ Now we again anticipate 
the objection of the prosecutor. He will say this Scripture 
was announced before the Confession was formulated, and 
that my ordination vows are upon me. Well, in subsequent 
editions of the Bible, readers will find a marginal reference 
upon this passage from Christ, ‘For refutation of this pas- 
sage about Tyre and Sidon, see Prof. Patton on Socrates and 
Penelope. Confession of Faith, Chap. 10, Sec. 24.2. Many a 
gloss there will have to be in the Scriptures hereafter. 

PROF. PATTON’S AND MR. SWING’S THEOLOGY. 

* You dare not subject Prof. Patton’s deity to any question 
whatever. As Luther said, it is the glory of human faith to 
suppose God to be just when he damns the innocent. So the 
theology of my friend is one that does nothing but look down 
to earth and say, ‘God!’ ‘God!’ as though God could not be 
thought about, or prayed to, or spoken to. But who this 
God is, how he acts, and upon what basis, he dares not in- 
quire, because it would be ‘rationalism’ if he did—he so fears 
rationalism. When, therefore, a young man comes to this 
form of theology and humbly asks about the slaughter of the 
Canaanites, or the 109th Psalm, and says, ‘ How shall T’an- 
swer Mr. Froude, and show him, and all the bold infidels, that 
my church is a sensible, reasonable church?’ the answer fs, 
‘Go, young man, and tell Froude that he was foreordained 
to be damned. Go, and if you raise such an inquiry again 
you will soon be in a similar condition.’ Now I hope I do his 
theology no injustice. I have studied it well, and thought 














over it. This is his method with regard to the Inspiration of 
the Old Testament. So with Salvation by Faith. You dare 
not ask what faith is—whether it isin naturel or in moral ex- 
cellence—that has induced God to crown it with such glory in 
the New Testament—in the Christian religion. Any inquiry 
on this point is ‘rationalism.’ It is your business to believe, 
and there terminates your inquiry. 

“*Now, on the opposite, I believe a theology which not only 
believes that God is asovereign, but that he isa reasonable 
sovereign, and that beneath all his commands there will, for 
the most part, be some beautiful reason visible, ever unfold- 
ing itself. The prosecutor's theology always terminates with 
the fact. It dare not even ask a single question. Itis just 
‘believe and be saved; believe not and be damned.’ That is 
all there is of it. Hence I say his God hath marched right 
through his theology, hath no sweet reasonableness in it, but 
is only an enormous Will rushing out like a hurricane to the 
fields of his own dear children, trampling over their cradle 
and their grave. 

DIFFERENT VIEWS OF PROVIDENCE. 

“Now, although the prosecution has made the accused out 
to be an infidel and a Brahmin, and an evolutionis*, and a Sa- 
bellian, and a Unitarian, yet the accused, with all these faults 
upon him, can show to this court a better view of Providence, 
a more universal and a more careful and a more loving view, 
than has yet been unfolded by my friend. My Providence is 
a Heavenly Father. The God of my friend seems only to 
come to this world once in a while, and then, as a clap of 
thunder, strikes it and then withdraws for a thousand years. 
His Creator came suddenly and laid down a Christianity as 
though inanight. He had not been preparing for it at all 
these four thousand years. He suddenly invented the Chris- 
tian ministry also, and endowed it for the first time at the as- 
eent of the Saviour. ‘See Confession of Faith,’ he says. 
Whereas my Providence has been holding and building up 
that ministry for six thousand years, without any intermis- 
sion, any rest. And now in our century the prosecutor holds 
to the idea of an imperfect Providence eoming to the world 
once in a while, and then for the most part coming to his 
church, and his own witnesses here join with him in separat- 
ing God from all such beings as Lincoln and Washington, and, 
indeed, from all the human marching host, and joined with 
him in employing God only in looking up young men for the 
theological seminaries of our church, thus giving us a worlé 
of perfect atheism except so far as the ehurch’s life is con- 
cerned. 

PENELOPE, PATTON, AND SABELLIUS. 

“T have but two more remarks to make, and one is this* 
The prosecutor calls your attention to Penelope, who in the 
day-time wove her woof and in the night-time unraveled it- 
I thank him for recalling this, for it has been several yearg 
since Tread the Odyssey. He is the greatest Penelope of all 
in this matter; for whereas on one day he proved to you, in 
a whole day’s long argument, that I do not believe in hell, 
he yesteyday showed you that I hold a religion without hope 
—a religion of good works, he said. Where can you find hope 
in that? When you come to condemn meI do not want you 
to condemn me for holding both a religion without hell anda 
rcligion without hope. Take one or the other. 

* And again he proved by along argument that the Sabel- 
lian is a man who fully identifies Jesus Christ with God. The 
truth is, the Sabellian is, par exceYence, a believer in the deity 
of Jesus Christ, for, in the theology of Sabellius, Jesus Christ 
is nothing else than a great Father, having for the moment 
become the mediator, or for the moment having become the 
Holy Spirit. Thus the theory of Sabcllius is the theory above 
all others that makes Jesus Christ the very God. Having 
toiled all that day to show that I was a Sabellian, he toiled all 
the next day to show that I was a Unitarian [laughter]—that 
denomination which of all others separates Jesus Christ from 
God. And now I want you when you come to make up yor 
verdict, not to make me both of these characters. I am will- 
ing to be either, but I could not bear to be both.” 





TRUE ReELATIONS.—To embrace the whole creation 
with love sounds beautifully, but we must begin with the 
nearest. And he who cannot love that deeply, intensely, en- 
tirely, how should he be able to love that which is remote and 
which throws but feeble rays upon him from a foreign star? 
How should he be able to love it with any feeling which de- 
serves the name of love? The greatest cosmopolites are gen- 
erally the neediest beggars, and they who embrace the entire 
universe with love, for the most part, love nothing but their 
narrow self.—Herder. 





A MISCELLANY OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





To begin at the beginning of a history would 
seem to be the natural thing, but Mr. Edwin Cone Bis- 
sell, A.M., has entered on his Historie Origin of the 
Bible, which demands so emphatically the way “ from 
the fountain downward,” by striking in atarightangle 
far down the current. Ie evgages us first with a con- 
cise history of the English translations—perhaps as 
having a nearer and more quickening interest to the 
general reader—and then, per saltum, discusses the 
written Greek text of the New Testament, and the 
various manuscripts from which it has been gathered, 
or corrected. After following the history toward us 
through the more ancient versions, he takes up the 
determination of the Canon of the New Testament; 
and at last gets at the origin of this part of the Bible, 
and examines the genuineness and authenticity of the 
several books in the order in which they usually stand. 
The History of the Old Testament is given, with the 
necessary differences, in much the same way, As ap- 
pendices to the book we havea compilation of opinions 
in regard to a new translation of the Bible, and a nine- 
teenth century Greek textus receptus of the New Tes- 
tament. These are the views of Drs. Brantley and 
Winslow, brought out by the proposed translation, 
now being made in part, and supervised, by Dr. Conant, 
and of Professor George E, Day and others, on the 
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Greek text; Geo. P. Marsh, Rey. &. C. Malan, Dean 
Alford, Prof. Schaff, and a multitude of others, whose 
opinions have been picked out of reviews, commenta- 
ries, speeches, pamphlets, etc., in the course of the 
wide reading of which the whole book gives evidence. 
The second paper is a thorough, but briefer, discussion 
of the Apocryphal books. The style of the author is 
thatof one who has mastered what he has undertaken, 
without gathering any cobwebs on his brain, and who 
knows how to transfer the results of his studies in the 
briefest and most lucid way. The vast field which we 
have indicated is pretty thoroughly traversed, and all 
that is valuable, we judge, gathered from it; and yet 
this immense amount of important and accurate in- 
formation is conveyed in about four hundred octavo 
pages, printed in large type, and including a full table 
of contents; index of authorities; table of Scripture 
passages, quoted or illustrated; general index, margin- 
al indications of topics; and a goodly number of foot- 
notes; to say nothing of Professor Hitchcock’s admir- 
able Introduction—a characteristic multum in parvo— 
_ and the author’s preface. ‘It covers ground,” as Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock says, ‘‘not covered by any single 
volume which has yet appeared ;’”’ and being issued in 
a style which will commend the publishers, Randolph 
& Co., to the author and his friends, it promises to take 
its place in the libraries of our Biblical students. 


It makes us feel young again—and very young— 
to open a book published in 1873, without an indication 
on the title-page, or intentionally in any part of the 
volume, that the contents were not fresh from the 
several authors’ pens, and to find that Alonzo Potter 
was Bishop of Pennsylvania, Hopkins of Vermont, 
Burgess of Maine, and Gregory T. Bedell rector of the 
Church of the Ascension in New York city. We rubbed 
our eyes, and turned the smooth stiff leaves of the 
handsome octavo, to discover at last, by the date of an 
address by Igishop Potter, a part of which is given at 
the close of the volume, that the thoughtful Lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity, which make up the 
book, were delivered in Philadelphia, about the year 
1854-5. The reprint, new edition, or whatever it is, 
proves itself worthy of this revival by the permanent 
value of many of the lectures. The best pages in it are 
written by Bishop Alonzo Potter, whose Introduction, 
treating of Christian Apologetics, and whose lecture on 
the “ Immutability of Natural laws” are monuments 
of a mind and a faith which all Christians regret to 
miss in the battles which are now waging. There is no 
poor writing in the book, but some of the lectures are 
lighter and of comparatively transient interest. Pub- 
lished by James Miller, New York. 

A very satisfactory little volume entitled The 
Structure of the Old Testament, issued by Smith, Eng- 
lish & Co., Philadelpbia, meets a want of such Biblical 
students as cannot devote themselves to original inves- 
tigation. It was written as a series of lectures—which, 
however, were never delivered—by the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in Kings’ College, 
London. Tothis fact, probably, we are indebted for the 
popular style in which so large an amount of valuable 
information is given. The object of the author is to 


show that the various books which compose the Old 


Testament, written by many persons, and in different 
ages, and in two totally distinct, though occasion- 
ally intermingling languages—Hebrew and Chaldee— 
are yet one book, having a structural unity, and as 
such esteemed of Divine authority by the Jews, so that 
they were often found willing to suffer torture and 
death, rather than renounce it, or say one word against 
it. By an inductive argument, running back chrono- 
logically from Josephus, and adducing only proofs suf- 
ficient for his purpose, selected from those which are 
most convincing, the author very quietly but irresisti- 
bly carries your assent to his'assertion. You feel all 
through the force of his understatement; and you lay 
down the book with no doubt that what may seem at 
first a mere conglomerate of historical, prophetical, 
legal, and poetical documents, cemented into an in- 
organic unity by national pride, and superstition, has 
in reality an organic interdependence of parts, and a 
sublime unity of meaning and purpose. 


The influence of a people’s religious faith on the 
national character, and consequently on historical de- 
» velopment and action, is partially and ably treated in 
a 12mo. of a hundred and forty pages, by Rev. R. W. 
' Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. We say partially 
because the three lectures—delivered to young men at 
St. Paul’s during the winter of 1872-3—uare restricted, 
the first to some of the effects of Christianity on na- 
tional character; and the two that follow, more spe- 
cifically, to its influence on the Latin and the Teu- 
tonic races. The author shows that it has wrought in 
its wider action, as it has on individuals, according to 
temperament and constitutional proclivities, always 
beneficially, but hitherto imperfectly, and often re- 
tarded by intruding errors and evils. Published by 
Macmillan & Co., under the title of Influences of Chris- 
tianity. 


A thorough study of the Proverbs of Solomon 
by a competent scholar can hardly fail to interest 
students of the Bible. Randolph & Co. have given us 
such a work in a portly octavo of about six hundred 
and fifty pages, by John Miller, of Princeton. A little 
indignant at the pious tenacity which holds on to old 
mistakes and “expounds verses in senses which years 
ago they were proved not to have,” he attempts to 
break up the attachment to mere words and phrases 
which have become familiar to readers of the version 





of King James, and to get in the true and exact ren- 
dering of each proverb. The new translation is printed 
in large type across two-thirds of the page, and the 
received version in small type in what space is left. 
This is the first and smaller part of the volume, and is 
followed in the second part by a Commentary in which 
the new translation is explained, and defended. Many 
of the emendations are striking, and very instructive, 
and the whole commentary—which, in the main, is 
terse even to roughness, and occasional obscurity—is 
fitted to awaken fresh interest in these thoughtful and 
inspired apothegms. The author’s rendering of some 
of them, however, we should be sorry to find correct. 
The old is better. 


He is a good preacher that can make a good 
book. But to preach well from the pulpit and then 
make a popular book from the old sermons, is done but 
by few men. The Rev. Samuel Cox, of Nottingham, 
England, has, however, accomplished it. He has re- 
cast some of his brief expository lectures into the form 
of essays, and given them to the public in a very at- 
tractive book through Smith, English & Co., Phila- 
delphia. We wish that we could say that these elegant 
pages were printed in this country, but a glance at 
them shows that the sheets huve been imported, though 
bearing the American imprint of Smith, English & Co. 
The title of the volume—An Expositor’s Note Book— 
very happily indicates its character. Obscure, mis- 
read, or specially interesting passages from different 
parts of the Bible have been selected for explanation 
and comment. The mental life which pervades the 
book is suggested by the very headings of the chap- 
ters: The Croucher at the door; King Bramble; The 
golden mice and emrods; Don’t cry over spilt water; 
Little children God’s stronghold for troubled men; 
Giving holy things to dogs; Paul a working man and 
in want—and many more. In all there are thirty-one 
essays, and none of them common-place or duil. The 
essay on children is charming. If the author aimed to 
win the hearts of his readers at the outset he should 
have slighted the chronological arrangement and given 
it the first place. 

NOTES. 


A collection of George Eliot’s shorter poems, 
some of which—if not all—have appeared in the maga- 
zines within recent years is, just published, under the 
autbor’s sanction and from advance sheets, by James 
R. Osgood & Co. Its title is The Legend of Jubal and 
Other Poems. It includes ‘Agatha,’ “ Armgart,’’ 
** low Lisa Loved the King,”’ ete. The lovers of what 
is best in contemporary literature will be grateful for 
this opportunity of getting these poems within con- 
venient reach, instead of being compelled to grope for 
them through the unlighted spaces of the periodicals. 

Mr. Henry F. Chorley was a fine example of a 
man of uncommon powers and accomplishments, toil- 
ing all his life in anonymous journalism, and kept in 
absolute obscurity by his profession. Since his death, 
his papers have been arranged and published in Lon- 
don under the editorial care of Henry G. Hewlett, the 
book thus produced being entitled Recent Art and 
Society. It is full of delightful gossip concerning 
literary celebrities, musicians, artists, and other inter- 
esting folk in London during the past forty years. 
An American edition has been compiled by C. H. 
Jones, and published by Henry Holt & Ce. 


Professor R. A. Proctor is one of the very few 
rhetorical scientists who have the art of making 
science popular without making it or themselves con- 
temptible. It would be bard to find anywhere else so 
much skill in effective expression combined with so 
much genuine astronomical learning as is to be seen in 
his new volume of essays on the wonders of the firma- 
ment. It bears the appropriate title of The Expanse 
of Heaven, and deals in a brief but most picturesque 
and attractive manner with the sun, moon, planets, 
satellites, comets, etc. The publishem are D. Apple- 
ton & Co., and they present in this book quite a won- 
derful specimen of ornamental binding. 

All students of the French language should 
make a note of the fact that they may derive great 
help in mastering the perversities of the verbs from a 
little book just published by Iyison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co. It is A New Treatise on the Freneh Verbs, in- 
cluding an easy and practical method for acquiring the 
irregular verbs and rules for the present and past par- 
ticiples, by Alfred Hennequin, M. A., instructor in 
French in the University of Michigan. The same pub- 
lishers have also just issued a Manual of French Poetry, 
with historical introduction and biographical notices 
of the principal authors, for the use of the school and 
the home, by A. H. Mixer, A. M., professor of Medern 
Languages in the University of Rochester. 


By as much as a knowledge of the Constitution 
of the United States is of importance to every citizen 
of this country, by so much do we desire to aid in the 
diffusion of Dr. Charles W. Stearn’s Concordance of 
that instrument, published by Mason, Baker & Pratt, 
and already in its third edition. The plan of the work 
is such as greatly to facilitate an intelligent study of 
the Constitution as well as ready reference to it. It 
gives first the text of the Constitution, with all its 
amendments; next, a classified index of all the topics 
included in the Constitution; and finally an alphabetic 
table of every word that occurs in the Constitution, 
witha reference to every place in which it occurs. 
The book is simply an indispensable one to every 
citizen that reads and thinks, 











The choicest of the isnlie published novels 
are as follows:—From Henry Holt & Co., Waldfried, by 
Berthold Auerbach, translated by Simon Adler Stern. 
Author’s edition. Printed and boundsin a style of ex- 
quisite taste and beauty. Also, Spring Floods and A 
Lear of the Steppe, by Turgenicff. Leisure Hour 
Series.—From J. B. Lippincott & Co., The Disowned, 
and Alice, by Lord Lytton; Lois Carrol; or, Her Two 
Selves, by SusaS. Vance; As It Should Be, by “* Alex.”’— 
From John P. Jewett, Papa’s Own Girl, by Marie 
Howland.—From United States Publishing Co., Ca 
Tra, by Wm. D. Trammell.—From Harper & Brothers, 
The Queen of Hearts, by Wilkie Collins; Lady Anna, 
by Anthony Trollope. 


Mr. Henry Rogers, by his famous book on the 
‘Eclipse of Faith,’? made perhaps the most brilliant 
reputation of our time in the department of contro- 
versial defenses of Christianity. After a long silence 
he comes to the front once more with a work that will 
recall to his old readers their distant memories of his 
remarkable gifts as a debater. The Superhuman Or- 
igin of the Bible Inferred from Itself is the name of 
this book, of which Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are the 
America publishers. It consists of nine chapters, 
which, though never orally delivered, are called ‘“ Lect- 
ures.” They include the following topics: ‘Some 
traits of the Bible which seem at variance with cer- 
tain principles and tendencies of human nature;” 
“Ancillary arguments drawn from certain traits of 
the New Testament as contrasted with what might be 
expected from the antecedents of the writers;”’ ‘ Ar- 
guments derived from coincidents between certain 
statements of Scripture and certain facts of history, 
also from indications of the unity of the Bible;” “A 
reply to objections founded on certain peculiarities of 
form and structure exhibited in the Bible;’’ ‘* On cer- 
tain peculiarities of style in the Scriptural writers ;” 
“On the exceptional position of the Bible in the 
world;” “ On certain analogies between the Bible and 
the constitution and course of nature.” The writing 
is ingenious, acute, and vigorous, and must command 
great attention. 


James R. Osgood & Co. publish a small volume 
called Workingmen’s Homes, being essays and stories 
by Edward E. Hale and others on the homes of men 
who work in large towns.—My Visit to the Sun is the 
title given to a series of critical essays on physics, 
metaphysics, and ethics, propounded in the form of an 
imaginary journey to the Sun, by Lawrence S. Benson. 
It is published by James 8S. Burnton, New York.— 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. are the publishers of 
Hymns and Songs of Praise, for public and social wor- 
ship, edited by Roswell D. Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, 
and Philip Schaff.—Mr. Joseph Taylor is the author of 
a rather comical book, filled withrather comical illus- 
trations, on the drolleries of railway travel. It is en- 
titled A Fast Life, and is published by Harper & 
Brothers.—The guide-books of Karl Baedeker are now 
renowued among all the traveling folk for the fullness 
and accuracy of their information. We have just re- 
ceived Baedeker’s Italy, which bears the American 
imprint of James R. Osgood & Co.—Charles P. Krauth, 
D.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, has trans- 
lated Hermann Ulrici’s compact and vigorous book on 
Strauss as A Philosophical Thinker, being a review of 
his book The Old Faith and The New, and “a confuta- 
tion of its materialistic yiews.’’ Published by Smith, 
English & Co.—The second part of Mr. John Frazer’s 
Scottish Chap-Books has been published by Henry L. 
Hinton.—Mr. Henry Wikoff has written a book, just 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., called The Four 
Civilizations of the World, being an historical retro- 
spect, including Asia, Africa, Europe, and America.— 
Robert Carter & Brothers publish The Period of the 
Reformation, 1517 to 1648, by Ludwig Hiiusser, edited 
by William Oncken, of the University of Giessen, and 
translated into English by Mrs. G. Sturge.—James R. 
Osgood & Co. send us Poems, by H. R. Hudson. The 
book is a pretty one, and the poetry is—so-so; which is 
the kind the gods do not allow. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confor a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.} 
Aut na Titles Publishers. 
“ Baedecker’s Northern TERI. 20 occcccesasess J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Benson, L. 8., * Critical =. Physics, Etc.”’ 
a 


_ 8. Burnton, N. Y. 
Collins, Wilkie, “ ueen of Hearts.”’........ Harper & Brothers. 150 
Conway, Moncure “The Sacred Anthology. ol 


Holt & Co. 400 
Eltot, George, “The Legend of Jubal.”......J. R. 1 


Price. 
250 


sgood & Co. 
Hale, Edward E., “* Workingmen 's Home es.”..J. R. Os ood & Co. 12% 
Howland, Marie, * ‘Pa a's +m Girl.”..J. P. “Jewett, } vew York. 175 
Hudson, Henry, OCMB.”...cccccrccccsses J.R. Osgood & Co. 
“Hym 2s and Benes of Praise. ” (Drs. Hitchcock, geaay. —_ 
esece | seneneregoncooccsoesococenccnses oh. 
Knowles, "Daniel C., “ A Life that Speaketh.” Nelson & Phillips. 
“Chats with Young Womepn.”..Harper & Brothers. s 
x, ode 5. ° oe. a i aon a sacs -, Ro obert Carter. 35 
, EB. “ History 0 e Jew al io. 
—_— 4 Pott, Young & C9., N. Y. 
= ae 3 from the Life of Charles Knight.” Autobtograph: 
pec ccccpecrececesccccsocesecccccooccosscosess ney? 8 Sons. 


pterindolph. 


“ Heart of Africa.’ 2 vols. 
Schweinfurth, Dr. ania The nal Sa 


" “ Waiting Hours.”’........... Warren & Wyman. 8 
ap om; “ Prom iso and See ”, ooo n& Wyman. &5 
“ Songs of Grace and Glory.’’ Horace rs &Son.New York. 35 
Steiger E., * The Periodical 3 hy oft the United ser 7. 
Ji “The Cretan Insurrection.” Henry Holt &c 0. 
pom 1, W. D., * Ge a a feng States Publishin, N.Y. 
Tronlone, ‘Anthon cosccccece Harper Brothers. 50 
ene Stith, English & Co., Phila: 1 00 
Warner, Charlies Dudley, ** Baddeck, and that Sort of Thing.” 
J. R. Osgood. 1530 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
—- 
oy ribner’s Monthl r Yi Folks—The Gal- 
a ar et Mont Mine at Jatholic Ww ‘orld—The Forte 
anya Meeticlo New York. Lippinco F P 
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Apartment 


Business 
"Reader, 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business? If so and you would like anew 
business. try canvassing for life insur- 
ance, and write for terms to the UNITED 
Srares Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 261 
Broadway, New York. 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Tue GoruAmM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 





Window Decorations. 

The new tinted window shades in great 
variety. We are taking large orders in 
this branch of our business. A large as- 
sortment of Upholstery Goods. Lambre- 
quins made to order. Lace Curtains of 
the latest ‘mportations. Foster Brothers, 
Carpet dealers, 509 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Carpets for Spring 1874. 

Fostrr Brotuers, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of HusTEp and 
CARLL), invite attention to their assort- 
ment of Carpets of the latest importa- 
tions. Moquettes, Velvets, Brussels, and 
Tapestry Brussels, etc. Also a full as- 
sortment of Lace Curtains, and materials 
for window decorations. 

FOSTER BROTHERS. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Silver-Gloss 
Starch gives a substantial stiffness, a 
pure white and glossy finish to linen 
otherwise unattainable. 





Lapres! By sending me your address 
with ten (10) cents, I will send you a cut 
paper pattern (with instructions) of the 
latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
overskirt, or underwear. Address GEo. 
W. Hyatt, 27 East 14th Street, New York 
City. 





BURNETT?T’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS.— 
There is no subject which should more en- 
gross attention than the purity of the prep- 
arations which are used in flavoring the vari- 
ous compounds prepared for the human 
stomach. Burnett's Extracts are prepared 
from fruits of the best quality, and are highly 
concentrated, 





* Pre-eminently superior.’’—Parker House, 
Boston. 

LN The best in the world.”—Fifth Avenue Ho- 
te > - 

un ‘sed exclusive ly for years.’’—Continental 
Hotel, Phila. 





Tuurston's Ivory PEARL Tootu Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 
healthy. Sold by Druggists, 25 and 50 cents 
ver bottle. Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 

yholesale Agents. 





CoLgaATe & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appré- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 





Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less Sardines, take no other, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines. 


Noan’s ArK used the * Genuine.”’ Ours 
isalater pattern. The Jones Scale, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


There is no Royal Road 


to anything worth having, and evenin the use 
of the sewing machine there are difficulties 
which every learner must overcome before 
becoming proficient. The ‘“ Wilcox & Gibbs” 
sewing machine, however, presents fewer dif- 
ficulties than any, and its value surpasses all. 


The Dent Family. 


Everybody knows that *“‘dent”’ is the French 
for tooth. Therefore, when we say the Dent 
Family are doing well, it will be understood 
that the teeth of the People are being im- 
proved by Sozodont. 











Pretty Women 


Always like a neat foot, and buy nothing but 
ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. sk your deal- 
erforthem. A dark line around the sole near 
the edge shows where the channel is cut. 
They never wear ragged. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of hard comprehensive. usic and Fine 
Arts aspecialt, 'y. Instruction therough. Second 
te eb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 

Principal and Proprietor. 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y 


&#” Salary paid while practicing. Address with 
stamp, C. A. SaapRMAN, Supt. Oberlin, O. 

















MUSIC, Ke. 


D's & C 0.8 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Price of cach Book in Boards, $2.50, 
Cloth, 33.00, Full Gilt, $4.00. 








MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal. 
SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 
WREATI OF GEMS. Vocal 


GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets, 
ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Music. 
mental. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE VOL. I. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE VOL. Il. Instrumental. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. Instrumental. 


Vocal. 
Vocal. 
Vecal. 


Instru- 





Large splendid books of bound music, 200 to 250 
pages, full sheet music size, and contain a very 
large proportion of all the good sheet music ever 
published. 

Sold by all dealers. 
for retail price. 


OLIVER PITSON & CO., 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, N. Y. 


“TQVERY | SABBATH.” 
By T. C. O'KANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers fora 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK FOR 

1874, 


of like merit and usefulness. 


Either book sent post-paid 


Boston, 


We have just issued 
“EVERY SABBATH,” 
a collection of Pcre SUNDAY-ScHooL MUSIC 


fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


“ Ti 
EVERY 
WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCIOOL. 

In preparing “EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particular¥y to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per cozen, $3.60. 
Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





THE 


BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, GEO. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 

GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 


and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CuuRcH CHoltRs of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 

THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bads., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 

THE AMATEUR —The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, andthe same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, ‘‘ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








MP stthoae cnn LAMP.-—Burns Kerosene 
va Smoke or Smell. Equal to 
Gas. Will not blow out; cannot explode. ene 
for circular. MECHANICAL LAMP CO 


138 C hambers Street. 





OOKS.—D. Van Nostrand, 2% Murra 
Warren St., New York, Publisherand Importer 
of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Catalogue 
rd works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuild- 
ng, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Drawing, 
Higetrietty, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, Iron, 
Hydraulics, etc., etc. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


A magnificent Stock o 
English and 4 Americas “Books 


an 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 
nd Stam 


Leggat Brothe _3 5 Rockman St. 
pposite New t-office. 
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THE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


KS. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 
share of the yearly surplus. No stockholders, 

86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 

Insuring about $290,000,000. 

It has paid ¥22,9 4).00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. $3,379,604.00 were 
80 paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely inve sted, are. ..... = S37 67 

Surplus over all liabilities p0eee eb scetens 27,785 08 

u Policies of all approved forms issued ‘on sound | 
ves. 

By the act of the Co ~~ ao iny its business is limited 

to 100,000 insured live 

RICHARD A. McCurnpy, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

W. H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 








GENERAL AGENTS. 


. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diz una, MWinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Fe rguson, Detroit, Mich. 

W. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark, N. J. 

A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
F. BRESEF, General Agent for_ Virginia, West 
Vv irginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Ex ‘ast Tennesse e, Interior of the ¢ ‘arolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, } Ma: 

JouNn G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
City, Leng Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN W. NIC CHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Have Yt. 

FAYETTE P. "BROWN. General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonkers, 

Amos D. SMITH, 34, General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. I., and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 
PS Louis, Mo . 

W. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New 
wu Lamphire, Portland, 

UXEM, Senate ‘Agent for Pennsylvania 
rood Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pert NSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inquiring into the merits of the plan in- 
augurated by the UNIVERSAL L 7) INS, 
CO. of New York, viz.: Premiums about 20 per 
cent, lower than in Mutual companies, A detinite 
contract with ample security. Over 20,000 policies 
issued. Bena for documents to 100 and 102 
Broadway, N. Y. Good Canvassing Agedts 
Liberally dealt wich, 
VM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. — 

Fee EXCU RSIONS. —Sunny § le Grove, at 

Irvington, 25 miles u » the Hudson, exe lusively 
for Sunday Schools and Temperance Associa utions; 
Elm Park and other groves. Steamboats Wm. 
COOK, capacity 2,000, J. 8. Underhill and Utica; 
barges T.C, Durant, and others. Apply to Cupt. 
CHAS. ADAMS, 8 Battery Place. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIA NS—representing a very high degree of 
medica) science—as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 

FOOD 
for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 


brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition— 
That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes Good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is Easy of Digestion. 
That which is Kind and Friendly to the 


Brain. 
And that which Acts asa Preventive of 
many Disorders incidental to Child- 
ood, 

It would be difficult to conceive of anything in 
Food or Dessert more creamy and delicious, or 
more nourishing and strengthening as an aliment 
in the sick room, where its rare excellence, espec- 
jaily for Infants and young Children, and for all 
cases of general debility, has been incontestibly 
proven. 

See circulars for testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
tenerally, and at the wholesale depot by 
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153 Water Street, New York. 
Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 
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The REMINGTON SEWING-MACHINE has 
COMBINATION of good qualities, namely: Light 
PERFECT LOCK STITCH. 

It is a Shuttle Machine with automatic DROP FEED. 

The REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE has received 
States, and without effort took the grand MEDAL 
awarded at the late VIENNA EXPOSITION. 

The REMINGTON WORKS also manufacture 
SnoT-GUN, snap and positive action, with patent 
ness—and the CELEBRATED REMINGTON RI 
MENTS—and renowned throughout the world for 
KINDS OF PISTOLS; Rifle Canes, METALLIC CAR 

AGRICTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—Improved 
CULTIVATORS, ROAD SCRAPERS, PATENT EXCA 
BRIDGES, etc. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Send 

Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Altoona, Cin 
burgh. New York Offices: Arms, 281 and 283 Broad 
Street) one door from Broadway). 














WHOEVER 


Wants a good salary, an independe nt 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
& Co., addressing themeither at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
or San Francisco, for their circular 
and terms to canvassers for the Chris- 
tian Union. For a business which 
can be started without capital, it is the 
most profitable occupation in the land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
| and perseverance—qualities that many 
|a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see. 


THE ADVANCE. 
Weekly, $3 a year. 


A Live Religious Family Newspaper. 


It has long numbered among its contributors 
most of the living writers whose brilliant abilities 
have contributed to the fame and influence of 
American religious journals, 

Its corps of editorial writers is the largest and 
ablest that has ever united to labor upon any 
Western weekly newspaper. Few papers any- 
where rival it in this respect. 

By recent great enlargementsand smgwovemeute 
its value and attractions have been vastly 
creased, in a number of important particulars 
as it beyond the rivalry of any similar pub- 
ication. 

Its real worth and rare attractions may be best 
appreciated by examining a specimen copy, which 
will be sent for three-cent stamp to any one re- 
questing. Or,to those who would like an oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly test its merits, we will send ft 


On Trial 
THREE MONTHS for 
50 Cents. 


WANTE at once, a special local agent in 
y_every city, village, and neighbor- 
hood In the United States. In addition to THB 
ADVANCE, we have @ number of important enter- 
to place in the charge of competent persons. 
3y unique plans of work which we have adopted, 
extraordinary results are attained, and no can- 
vassing is required. The business is pleasant 
every way; will not need to interfere with other 
business, nor even with home duties. Ladies, stu- 
dents, teachers, ministers and men who have Other 
business, will find it to their interest to learn the 
full details, which will be sent on request. Enclose 


three-cent stamp. 
ADVANCE, 


Address et " 
THE 
151 and 1 53 Fifth Ave,, Chicago. 


~ OUR MORNING GUIDE. 
A BEAU TU A ILLUSTRATED par. ” ‘alae 
LY BBATH-SCHOOL PAI 
ALEXANDER CLARK, ell 
PURE, EVANGELICAL, HEARTY. 
50 Cts. a year; 25 copies, $7; 50 copies, $12. SPEC- 
IMEN COPIES FREE. Address JAMES’ ROBISON, 
Publisher, % Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Us, BESTOR’ S CELEBRATED Gou DEN PENS. 
) (Bank, Medium, and Ladies.) Best in the 
World. Will last longer, write smoother than any 
other. Warranted not to corrode. Flexible and 
Durable. Try them. 1 doz. in gilt ben, cor ry 
30 cts. 4 boxes, $1.00. 1 gross, $2.50. IN 
& SON, Agents, Hartford, Conn. A, aah 
Send for circular. 


THE. TOLL-GATE! 
sent free! A most ingenious work of art! 50 
objects to find. 40 pictures in one. A pleasing 
study and gem for re ufor, Address, with stamp. 
E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buy BOYNTON’S Celebrated 


“GAS S-T1G8T BRICK-SET FURNACE, 
“<A LAMAN C 
“NEW-BALTIMORE’ 
“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Ov en ranges 
HEATING, COOKING & LAUNDRY STOVE 


ot ICHA RDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 
2 and 234 Water St., N. Y. Send for circular. 


ane and Fire-Proof Safes, 


THE ORIGINAL ALUM PATENT, 
Send for catalogue giving full particulars and 
references. . 
Valentine & Butler Safe & Lock Co., 
298 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A BVERTISERS} Send twenty-five cents to 
EO. P. ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 
for their Pamphlet of one hundred pages, containing 
lists of 3,000 newspapers, and estimates showing 
cost of adv ertising. 
rqy.O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers ‘in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing Presses, are 
NDERBURGH, WELLS & co. 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 
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sprung rapidly into favor as possessing the BEST 
running, smooth, noiseless, rapid, durable, with 


DESIGN BEAUTIFUL and construction the very best. 


premiums at many Fairs throughout the United 
OF PROGRESS—the highest order of Medal that was 


the new DoUBLE-BARRELLED BREACH-LOADING 
joint check, a marvel of beauty, finish and cheap- 
FLES—ADOPTED by NINE DIFFERENT GOVERN- 
Military, Hunting and Target purposes—ALL 
TRIDGES, etc. 

MOWING MACHINES, STEEL PLOWS, STEEL HOES, 
VATORS, HAY TEDDERS, CoTTON GINS, IRON 
for Circulars. 

cinnati, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Albany and P‘tts- 
way. Sewing-Machines, Madison Square, 2d 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not s0 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 

We want a SpEcraAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
tng to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








Through an oversight in the Publishing Depart- 
ment, there appeared in our last week’s num- 
ber an advertisement of spirituous liquors. Its 
publication was contrary to an inexorable rule of 
this journal—a rule to which editors, publishers, 
and stockholders are alike pledged, and which, 
with this single exception, has been strictly ad- 
hered to, as we promise it shall be hereafter. 
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We owe Dr. John P. Gulliver an apology, and 
we hasten to make it. Behold us, Doctor, on 
bended knee—mea culpa, mea culpa! You did 
not write the book we said you did last week. 
The genius of mischief—the identical old lady who 
threw the apple of discord among the goddesses 
and brought on the Trojan war—did so becloud 
the eyes of one of our writers that he transcribed 
the title of a book thus: ‘‘ Law and Penalty End- 
less in an Endless Universe, ete., ete. By Rev. 
John P. Gulliver, D.D.” And he overlooked the 
words, preceding the name, ‘‘ With an Introduc- 
tion—”! Thereupon the credit and discredit of the 
book were transferred to him who wrote but a 
preface, and did not even vouch for the rest. As 
the unhappy wight who did this fell deed, and 
will be plunged into misery on discovering it, is 
not a member of our office-staff, and may be as- 
sumed to be out of hearing, let us whisper in the 
reader’s ear that such a slip is wholly out of keep- 
ing with his habitual thoroughness and fidelity as 
a critic. But, to Dr. Gulliver and the public we 
can only say: Forgive us, we won't do so any 
more! 








DECORATION DAY. 

IME, wisest and patientest of peace-makers, 

brings us once more our most religious holi- 
day, and once more commends to us its deepest 
meanings. We have been slow to learn these. 
Decoration Day has been too long a day of exulta- 
tion over our foes, not less than of grief over our 
friends. The Scripture appropriate to our mood 
was not the Christian gospel of forgiveness, nor 
even the weary toleration of The Preacher, but 
the fieree Hebrew prayers and thanksgivings for 
the destruction of enemies. Yet the tendency of 
the beautiful observance, dedicated at first as 
much to living rancor as to dead love, was to 
soften our anger and illuminate our judgment. 
For we could not help seeing that there was broth- 
erhood in the grave. We could not forget that 
sky and air and earth were liberal of their bounty 
to Unionist and Secessionist alike. We could not 
deny that, in the solemn presence of the dead, 
charity became a larger virtue than patriotism. 

For it is not laurels that we twine on this me- 

morial day of ours, nor is it character that we 
reward. Many and many a grave covers a soldier 
who never saw a victory, whose sole triumph was 
his death, which seemed to him, perhaps, his worst 
defeat. Many and many a grave covers the cow- 
ard, the mercenary, the hypocrite, the greedy 
myrmidon of fortune, who discovered no prin- 
ciple in either cause, but found his interest in 
ours. Yet we do not try to separate these unwill- 
ing martyrs from that glorious company who 
chose death in the name of liberty. Reluctantly 
or gladly each man gave up his life. Behind that 
fact we will not go. 





So far, then, as it is simple sorrow for the dead, 
simple compassion for the living, which brings 
flowers, and music, and songs of little children to 
make beautiful the soldiers’ graves, what should 
withhold our gifts from the rebel dead? If our 
grief has been deep, the grief of the South has 
been abysmal. If our losses by the war were ap- 
palling, hers were fatal. If our prosperity was 
crippled, hers was destroyed. If our social struc- 
ture was shaken, hers was toppled into ruin. If 
we gave the flower of our manhood to die, she 
gave youth, and manhood, and old age. Though 
she smote us with cruel blows, we have bound, 
and stripped and smitten her into submission. Is 
a kind word too much benevolence? Are a few 
flowers too prodigal a benefit? May not our 
fading sorrow prowpt us to pity of her constant 
woe, without suspicion of treason ? 

So far as it is heroism that we honor on Decora- 
ration Day, our four long years of wasting war 
testify that no cause lost from the beginning ever 
before drew to itself so magnificent a valor, so 
utter a devotion, so stern a persistence, so soaring 
a hope, so patient an endurance, as the cause of 
the South. Because her soldiers were Americans, 
descendants, like ours, of the men of the Revolu- 
tion, we could win only by wearing them out, as 
they must have won by wearing us out, could 
they have won at all. Those qualities which, on 
the one side, were heroic, cannot, on the other 
side, have been despicable. A common courage, 
like a common sorrow, should be a bond of sym- 
pathy between generous minds. 

Because these high merits rushed to defend what 
we most conscientiously regard a low idea, we 
have denied their claim to our respect. But we 
ought not to forget that this low idea looked lofty 
toour foes. What wecalled disloyalty, they named 
patriotism. What they denounced as aggression 
and tyranny, We saw as conservative moderation. 
Slavery appeared to us the sum of all villainies. 
To them it was an institution ordained of God. 
We forgot that the day had been when serfdom 
was a benignant, even a necessary, social state. 
Building their polity upon an outgrown model, 
they had not learned that that day was past, cen- 
turies ago. We were a commercial, mechanjeal, 
inventive people, eager for change, instructed by 
the newspaper in the whole world’s experiments 
in living, making our own opinions, finding our 
profit in free labor. They were an agricultural 
people, dreading change, knowing nothing of the 
great world, illiterate, taking their opinions from 
a few men, finding their profit in slave labor. If 
slavery threatened us, abolitionism and agrarian- 
ism, specters the more horrible from their very 
vagueness, mnenaced them. The sections never 
understood each other. If we fought for the 
truth, they fought for what they thought the 
truth. 

Nor is it fair not to confess that the illusions of 
the South were fostered and confirmed by the pol- 
icy of the North up to the moment of open enmity. 
It was Washington, and Jefferson, and their fol- 
lowing who would have doomed slavery in the be- 
ginning of ournational life. It was Sherman, and 
Gerry, and Ellsworth, anti-slavery men of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, who helped South Caro- 
lina to save it in the great name of the Union. 
Through more than half a century thereafter a 
mean northern self-interest barely consented to 
protect it. One side defended what it believed a 
right. The other upheld what it knew to be a 
wrong. In a question of relative virtue the de- 
cision must go against us. It is true that we had 
abolitionists. Were they not mobbed, insulted, 
banned and barred from good society? It is true 
that we had a Third Party. Was it not defeated 
over and over again? It is true that the passion- 
ate, blinded South had no justification for her 
mad revolt. But it is also true, alas! that the 
cool, money-making North justified the acts that 
led to that revolt. Since the sin was mutual, and 
bloody expiation has been made by both offenders, 
cannot we forgive one another ? 

The fear to confuse moral distinctions, seeming 
to condone guilt in recognizing a common human- 
ity, need no longer chill our kindness. For no fu- 
ture generation can make the mistake that we so 
abhor. Slavery being dead, the casuistry of sla- 
very cannot again mislead a whole people. And 
if the fruits of liberty are seen to be generosity, 
kindness, the spirit of brotherhood, the system of 
liberty wHl commend itself to adoption. No con- 
quered people ever loved its conquerors. Not till 
they have proved themselves its friends, also, is 
there hope of union and comradeship. But it is 
the stronger who must solicit and win. Dead lips 
have no taunts. Dead hearts cherish no bitter- 





ness. Violets laid on rebel graves would fade 
there peacefully ; but their meaning, entering into 
living hearts, would turn the curses of living lips 
into blessings. 

Last year the Grand Ariny of the Republie pro- 
tested against the ‘ insult” to loyalty involved in 
the proposal to strew with flowers both Union and 
Confederate graves at Arlington on Decoration 
Day. At Madison, Wis., a less sensitive encainp- 
ment of the same host performed that charitable 
office. Not long ago the Confederate survivors of 
Lancaster, Ga., disinterred the bones of two un- 
known Union soldiers, carelessly buried by the 
roadside during Kilpatrick’s raid in 1865, coffined 
them, surrounded them by a guard of honor dur- 
ing the time that they lay in the court-house 
awaiting transportation, and finally sent them in 
military state to Florence, to rest in the National 
Cemetery, the President of the railway, an ex- 
Confederate officer, ordering that no charge should 
be made for carriage. These Southern soldiers sent 
also a letter to the United States officer in charge 
at Columbia, saying that they had done this be- 
cause of the remembrance of their dead at Madison 
on last Decoration Day, being moved also by the 
recommendation of the Governor of Ohio that the 
State enclose and care for the Confederate ceme- 
tery at Columbus, and by the sympathetic words 
of United States army officers, Grant and Sherman 
among them, at the re-union of Mexican war re- 
cruits last January. 

Mr. Lamar’s manly tribute to Charles Sumner, 
and the warmth of Southern approbation which 
followed it, the Southern honors paid to the mem- 
ory of that great Senator, the playing of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to crowded houses night after night 
in New Orleans, these and a score of less conspicu- 
ous but not less significant incidents might per- 
suade us that even a rebel is not hopelessly 
unregenerate, and that the old sense of brother- 
hood is not hopelessly lost. Twice has this coun- 
try conquered nationality, wresting it once from 
foes without, saving it once from foes within. But 
it will not have learned the full meaning and value 
of its achievement, it will not be worthy the 
mighty expiation demanded by the eternal justice 
for its national sin, while it fears to solicit the liv- 
ing rebels with kindness, or to remember with for- 
giveness, even with honor, the rebel dead. 








THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
rJNHE question whether a social science is possi- 
ble is partly answered by the recurring 
meeting of such bodies as the American Social 
Science Association, assembled in this city on 
Tuesday, the 19th inst. Such men as George Wm. 
Curtis, Dr. Woolsey, Professor Peirce, Professor 
Youmans, President Gilman, President White, 
President Raymond, Mr. Brace, Mr. Wells, Gen- 
eral Walker, and other active practical people, are 
not likely to waste time in discussions of merely 
imaginary importance. This association is now 
nearly ten years old, and has contributed in no 
small degree to the dissemination of useful knowl- 
edge and the education of public sentiment, in 
matters quite as directly connected with the gen- 
eral good as those which form the immediate is- 
sues of political contests, and are popularly 
supposed to involve, at least once a year, the fate 
of the nation. It is quite as necessary to kill the 
worm at tbe root of the tree as to keep naughty 
boys from stealing the apples; and the quiet and 
thorough study of the causes which are at work 
in the community may prevent what we call social 
questions from rising into the sphere of partisan 
politics. At all events, it isnot in the whirl and 
excitement of a political campaign that public 
opinion is really generated. The majority of our 
citizens make up their minds on public questions 
slowly and unconsciously ; and when the contest 
begins there is little left for them but to show 
their colors and take their positions. The maie- 
rials for their decision are furnished by the think- 
ers and essayists, who labor in quiet intervals, 
studying great questions scientificaMy and im- 
partially. si 
This meeting of the association is certainly not 
inferior in interest to those which have preceded 
it. Several of the papers presented are masterly 
monographs, which will take ther place among 
standard authorities. Such a paper, for instance, 
is the calm and thorough discussion by Dr. Wool- 
sey of the Exemption of Private Property upon 
the Sea from Capture. The paper by Mr. David 
A. Wells on the Rational Principles of Taxation 
is a forcible demonstration of the policy, as well 
as the duty, of justice in government. The able 
treatment, in various papers, of sanitary questions 
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is what would naturally be expected from a body 
containing so many skillful chemists and physi- 
cians. 

President Gilman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has contributed to this meeting a paper on 
that State, in which its enormous resources in 
agriculture and horticulture are brought promi- 
nently forward ; and justice is done to the extra- 
ordinary energy displayed by the comparatively 
scanty population of the Pacific coast in creating 
and maintaining institutions of morality, educa- 
tion, charity, and religion. Those who have the 
vague impression that California is merely a wild 
country where people dig gold, may study with 
profit this admirable summary of the physical and 
social conditions of that wonderful State. 

In matters of industry and finance, this associa- 
tion bids fair to illustrate the acute remarks of 
Herbert Spencer concerning the various kinds of 
bias which interfere with the collection and inter- 
pretation of facts as a basis for the creation of an 
exact social science. The granges, the railroads, 
the labor movement, the currency, and the tariff 
furnish questions too intricately involved with 
private interests and partisan feelings to be har- 
moniously investigated even by philosophers. 
But it is a great thing to have an arena where 
such questions are discussed with other arguments 
than those of passion and force; and we are con- 
vinced that if this flourishing association will 
continue to maintain its spirit of free inquiry, and 
to bring to bear upon the innumerable social 
questions of the day the same high order of abili- 
ty which has characterized its proceedings hither- 
to, it cannot fail to exert a profound effect upon 
our laws and institutions, as well as upon current 
fashions and opinions. 

The work of the association is indeed desultory ; 
but in this, to our thinking, lies its characteristic 
usefulness. If its objects were nade more precise, 
it would merely add another to the list of bodies 
devoted to special movements of reform. By 
moving at will through a larger sphere, it exerts a 
subtler, more pervasive, and more permanent in- 
fluence ; and though it may not be able to create 
and define a social science, yet out of its labors, in 
due process of time, such a science may spring, 
grow, ripen, and bear fruit. 





A BATTLE DECLINED. 


TD ROFESSOR SWING'S trial ended in his tri- 
umphant acquittal by the Presbytery, by a 
vote of forty-five to fifteen. Dr. Patton stated that 
he should appeal to the Synod ; and it was under- 
stood that the General Assembly would in the end 
have to pass upon the question. The friends of 
Christian liberty in the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion were looking with the greatest interest and 
hope fora vindication of their principles by the 
highest authority of the Church. But a most un- 
expected and disappointing issue has dashed this 
expectation. Professor Swing announces his with- 
drawal from the Presbyterian Church. ‘I can- 
not,” he says, ‘‘ endure further theological war.” 

Not yet fully knowing what special motives in 
his own circumstances or feelings may have influ- 
enced Professor Swing to this action, we cannot 
say that he has acted wrongly. To some men, 
fighting is a moral impossibility. It deranges their 
whole inner constitution, and even breaks down 
their physical health. Perhaps Professor Swing 
belongs to this class, though we should not sup- 
pose so from the courage, self-control, and good 
temper with which he went through the first stage 
of the battle. At any rate, we cannot find it in 
our hearts, with our present imperfect knowledge, 
to severely censure a man who is doing such good 
service for the truth and has shown such noble 
qualities. 

But we profoundly regret that he feels obliged to 
leave the church in which he stood. He has lost 
an opportunity which no other place can give him. 
For he represented there the great principle of 
liberty within the church. Any man can have lib- 
erty by leaving the church. That point was gained 
long ago. But it is still in doubt whether a man 
can stay in the old organized churches, and use 
that liberty of thought and speech which is the 
birthright of those whom Christ has made free. 
That point it is of inestimable importance to se- 
eure. No thoughtful man can doybt that the 
widest liberty of thought is, before many years, 
to prevail everywhere: the question is, Shall men, 
in advancing to that liberty, be forced to leave 
their own spiritual homes? Shall the ear- 
nest, thoughtful, progressive men, who will shape 
the future, be driven out of the old Chris- 
tian organizations? This is the great prac- 





tical question that American Christians are 
ealled to face. Circumstances threw Professor 
Swing in the fore-front of the battle. He was an 
admirable representative of the principle of Chris- 
tian freedom; for in his sermons the element of 
earnest, vital Christianity is even more prominent 
than that of liberal thought. He is in no sense an 
iconoclast. His position appealed to the right 
feeling and good sense of the whole intelligent 
community. His accuser helped him, by drawing 
up the charges in the very spirit of pedantic big- 
otry and heresy-hunting. So he stood as a fit 
representative of Christian liberty. His case was 
the case of every man in the Presbyterian church 
—yes, and in the. Methodist, the Episcopal, the 
Baptist, the Lutheran, the Congregational church- 
es—who, loving and clinging to his old spiritual 
home, wants to see that home made more beauti- 
ful, more full of comfort and help and cheer, 
through the new light to which men’s eyes, 
in the providence of God, are opening. And 
the omens were with the right. A sympathy was 
developing with Professor Swing throughout the 
community which bade fair to lift the church, as on 
a flood-tide, into a wider place, up to a clear affir- 
mation of the rights of Christian liberty. And he 
has abandoned the field, and let the day go by de- 
fault! We will not censure him, but we are pro- 
foundly sorry that such an opportunity has been 
lost. Good work, noble work, no doubt, remains 
for him to do,—but this one work he has left for 
other hands. 

Those hands must not fail. We call on the 
thousands of Presbyterian ministers, on the hun- 
dreds of thousands of orthodox church-members, 
who have watched with sympathy and hope this 
battle for the good cause, to stand firm and press 
onward. The stars in their courses fight for us. 
The day of Christian liberty is at hand. Let us 
lose no jot of heart or hope at any temporary dis- 
couragement, but in patience and faith go on to 
victory. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—We regret to see in a Rochester journal a let- 
ter from this city in which the Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
Pastor of All Souls’ (Unitarian) Church, is spoken of 
in terms of contemptuous disparagement. Neither 
the ignorance nor the prejudice of the writer can ex- 
cuse so wanton an assault upon a man who holds ¢ 
high place in the esteem and even the affection of the 
most intelligent and cultivated people of New York 
of every shade of religious faith. For thirty-five 
years past, by his great intellectual and moral force, 
he has attracted a very large congregation, embracing 
not a few of our most eminent men, magistrates, jur- 
ists, poets and philanthropists. Meanwhile, he has 
been prominently identified with the educational, 
social and philanthropical movements of the day. 
Few clergymen, indeed, of any denomination, have 
shown a more sincere or efficient devotion to the pub- 
lic welfare, or done more than he has to elevate the 
tone of private and public morals. His work in the 
Sanitary Commission, during the late war, was inval- 
uable, and won for him the gratitude not only of our 
brave soldiers, but of the whole country. Our dissent 
from his theological views shall not make us stingy in 
our commendation of him when we see him unjustly 
assailed. 

—The series of papers by Dr. Edward Beecher, 


' entitled “ History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doc- 


trine of Retribution,” is concluded in the present num- 
ber. To the majority of our readers, perhaps, they 
have seemed dry and unattractive; but thousands of 
intelligent and thoughtful men and women have read 
them with a careful interest, and are grateful to the 
author for the light which he has shed upon a ques- 
tion of the highest importance. It should be the ob- 
ject of the religious newspaper, as well as of the 
preacher, rightly to divide the word of truth, giving 
to each class of readers its portion of meat in due 
season; and while we aim to fill the greater portion of 
our paper with articles of moderate length and on a 
a great variety of subjects, we think it well now and 
then to give room for extended and careful discussion 
of topics which, though unattractive to the multitude, 
are yet of great importance to mankind. Mr. Beech- 
er’s papers will, ere long, appear as a book, in which 
shape they will no doubt win a multitude of readers, 
—Church and State regards the present crisis in 
the Episcopal Church with ‘‘conflicting emotions of 
encouragement and discouragement.”’ On the whole, 
however, it is ‘‘ hopeful that the coming General Con- 
vention will rise to the height of the great emergency 
and not merely strike off the shackles which now fet- 
ter the progress of the Church, but see to it that no 
new shackles be imposed.” The present need of the 
Church it holds ‘to be the allaying of the bitterness of 
controversy, and the shaping of all the elements of our 
system so as to fit it for the largest work for Christ, 
and open it to the freest and fullest influences of the 
Holy Spirit.” It is not in sympathy with those who 
would fetter the Ritualists with new restrictions, but, 
recognizing them as a “legitimate school in the 

















church,” would trust to meral influences to represa 
their eccentricities. It pleads for larger liberty for the 
Evangelicals on the same ground, and says that the 
two parties act as a restraint upon each other, thus 
preserving the unity of the body. To the majority of 
the Evangelicals we suspect this proposition will be 
distasteful. 

—A correspondent at Andover makes a sugges- 
tion worthy of consideration, as follows: 

To the Editor of the Christian Union: ; 

An article in the Congregationalist of April 30th treats upoa 
the education of ladies for the position of associate pastors, 
so much discussed just now by certain churches. It suggests 
that the Female Seminary at Andover might provide the 
“fit.” Doubtless the curriculum of that institution is suffi- 
ciently theological for most purposes, and perhaps even for 
ministerial education, ajlowing certain students to judge; 
but a better plan suggests itself. Why not admit ladies to 
the privileges of Andover Theological Seminary? The teach- 
ing force and buildings are ample for fifty more students, 
as the present number fs less than two-thirds of what it was 
thirty years ago, and there are also certain advantages con- 
nected with the change proposed, Prof. Park, in an article 
written some years since, called attention to the mental strain 
attendant upon a three years’ course of theological] study, to 
students deprived of the counteracting influences of social 
life, as they generally are under the present system. The 
remedy is obvious: bring social life into the seminary. It is 
happily characteristic of anything truly right that it is benef- 
icent in many ways. The plan suggested bears this test. 

THEOLOGIAN. 

—Here is a remark from a private letter, which 
we should be half afraid to quote if it came from a 
layman; but it is from an able and successful 
preacher: 

* There is one favorite idea of mine, which T hope or wish 

may some day become a purpose. It is to form a church 
which will have a preaching service only about once in three 
or four weeks, The other services I would have of an execu- 
tive or business sort, when we would consider and work for 
all sorts of humane and philanthropic objects; for prisoners, 
for temperance, for the education of the poor, for all the 
thousand and one practical objects that need attention. 
There are so few preachers who can preach to edification! 
and we might as well dispense with three quarters of the ser- 
mons. And there are lots of things to be done in the world, 
that now are left undone.” 
We should like to see tne experiment tried of sucha 
“Church of Christian Endeavor.” Most Protestant 
churches bave come to this: that instruction (or what 
passes for it) holds the first and chief place in their ser- 
vices; next, and very subordinate, comes the element 
of worship; and for active Christian work is left the 
lowest place of all. A church that should reverse 
this order might be no bad thing. 

—Mrs. Livermore took Brooklyn captive in her 
speech of last Thursday evening in the Academy of 
Music. She presented that much abused topic, ‘* The 
Woman Question,” in a very winning as well as im- 
pressive way, carrying with her alike the sympathy 
and the convictions of her great audience. No one can 
hear her even for ten minutes without seeing that she 
is endowed by God with all the requisites for a per- 
suasiveand convincing public speaker, and that, on the 
platform or in the pulpit, she is in her appropriate 
sphere. 

—Among the wonders of the great revival in 
Scotland, under the lead of Mr. Moody, is the singing 
of hymns in religious meetings, instead of the pre- 
seribed Psalms. Old School Covenanters take part 
freely in meetings where this practice prevails. There’s 
nothing like a genuine revival to sweep away old 
prejudices and superstitions. 

—We learn from the Methodist that a camp- 
meeting is to be held on “Round Lake Camp- 
Ground” on the 8th of July next, which is meant to 
be a kind of grand Methodist reunion. All the 
branches of Methodism in the United States and 
Canada are invited to unite by voluntary representa- 
tives. There is to be no talk about organic union; 
only a brotherly coming together as fellow-Christians. 
In the language of Bishop Janes, who is to preside, 
the object is ‘‘not to talk about fraternity, but to 
enjoy it; not to plan for it, but to practice it.” 

—The Presbyterian, of course, finds Dr. Bushnell’s 
new book, Forgiveness and Law, full of heresy; and it 
picks out this passage as specially obnoxious to Pres- 
byterians: “I will venture the assertion that the most 
intensely expiational form of Christianity, instead of 
being the most robust and steadfast, is poorest in the 
general, most unreliable, most frequently immoral. 
And that for the almost necessary reason, that it ex- 
pects to have salvation by a coarse, commercial 
transaction in the exchange of pains.” On old Pres- 
byterian grounds this would indeed seem to be a most 
obnoxious sentiment; but the great majority of evan- 
gelical Christians will probably regard it as not far 
from the truth. 

—Some benevolent friends of the Children’s Aid 
Society have put means in their hands to give the poor 
children of their Industrial Schools a few days of 
country air and country food during the coming sum- 
mer. The Society has accordingly hired a house, with 
seven acres, and fruit trees, near New York, beau- 
tifully situated, and open to the cool sea breezes. Milch 
cows have been provided, and it is proposed to send 
down companies of sixty or seventy of these tenement 
house little ones in the hot weather, to spend each a 
week in this cool, delightful resort. 

—Rev. Charles Howard Malcom, D. D., of New- 
port, is at present delivering a series of lectures upon 
English History to the Senior Class of Bates College, 
Dr. Malcom is lecturer in history to that institution, 
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TIL CHLISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. IX., No. 21, 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. What is the duty of husband and wife in regard 
to attending church, one being a consistent and con- 
scientious Universalist, the other a consistent and con- 
scicntious Congregationalist, both having arrived at 
years of discretion, and not members of any church, 
living near churches of both denominations? Also, 
what is their duty in regard to children attending Sab- 
bath-school? 


ET them attend the ministry that will afford them 
and their children the most edification. If they cannot 
decide on this ground, let them each go their own way, or, 
better, let them vie with each other in charity and the sacri- 
fice of their several preferences. If their religion is not 
sufficient to enable them to settle such a question as this in 
Christian love, then neither the Universalism of the one, nor 
the Congregationalism of the other is worth quarreling 
about. 


2. What is the difference in the creeds of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches? 


The Presbyterian Church as a compact body holds to the 
Westminster Confession, though very many of their churches, 
we believe, receive members who do not adhere to all the 
doctrines of that Confession; and the Confession itself is 
held stringently by some churches and ministers, and liber- 
ally by others. The Congregational churches, being in a 
sense independent of each other, hoki to many differing 
shades of doctrine, ranging from the strictest Calvinism all 
the way to no Calvinism at all. 


3. What is it to love God? Is it possible for a person 
to love an incomprehensible being as he would a brother 
or sister? 

It is not possible to love an incomprehensible being as one 
would a brother or sister. But it is very possible to love 
God as he reveals himself to our feeble imaginations in hu- 
man form. He became our brother that he might win our 
love—he stands even now, meek and lowly, at the door and 
knocks. “ For as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.”” To love God is to love 
everything high, and noble, and tender, and loving. 


4 I am told by one who instructs me in divine 
things, and whom I am expected to believe, that God 
from all eternity, and for his own glory, decreed some 
out of the guilty mass of mankind to everlasting life, 
making their salvation certain, and, from all eternity 
and for his own glory, decreed ‘not to hinder” others 
from eternal death, making their perdition certain; 
and that in all this he was altogether just, and not at 
all partial. Is it my fallen nature that rebels agains 
such a conception of God as this? Is there no relief? 

Certainly your highest nature ought to rebel against such 
aconception of God. Turn away from such entirely human 
attempts to define God, and confine him in the limits of a 
system, and behold Godas Christ revealed him, full of grace 
and truth: ‘‘Come unto me, ALL YE that labor and are heavy 
laden.” “He that cometh unto me I will IN NO WISE cast 
out.” There are difficulties in every attempt to define God’s 
relation to the free moral agency of his creatures, but the 
God whom Christ taught us to call ‘*Our Father” must bea 
Being whose benevolence works everywhere, and at all 
times, for the highest good of bis creatures without par- 
tiality. Let no uncertain deductions from difficult texts 
shake your faith in this sublime conception of the Father of 
us all, who is “ long-suffering to us-ward; not willing thatany 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 


5. Do you know any analysis of the Apocalypse that 
is justified by history as we find it? The commentators 
which we have examined with some care seem to us to 
be full of bigotry, and none of them gives us any satis- 
faction. 

Have you seen the treatment of the subject in Alford's 
New Testament for English Readers? (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. We have a vague notion that the portion devoted to 
the Apocalypse has been issued separately.) Without acced- 
ing to all] the views of Dean Alford, we have to say that we 
do not know anywhere else a commentary on the book at 
once so candid, so impartial, and so scholarly. See particu- 
larly the “ Introduction.” 


6. How soon after an apparent conversion should a 
person unite with a church, regardless of former cliar- 
acter? _* 

As soon as possible. Christ never kept penitent publicans 
and sinners shivering outside. The fellowship of the church 
was made for such. 


7. Is there anything now in print replying to the re- 
ligious views of Thomas Paine, as found in his works ? 

Bishop Watson's * Apology” was a famous reply in its day. 
Gibbon praised Watson's ability and courtesy highly, and 
whatever one may think of the relative merits of his and 
Paine’s arguments, Watson's spirit and temper are infinitely 
superior to those of his antagonists. There are many edi- 
tions, any bookseller will procure one for you. 


8. What Scripture proof have we that the heathen, 
who die without having heard of a Saviour, will be 
saved? And if this be true, is it not better for them 
that the Gospel be withheld, lest they sin against light ? 

This is asked apropos of a recent answer of ours. We did 
not say that a heathen would be saved simply because he did 
not hear of Christ. But we do say—putting ourselves in 
danger of Prof. Patton’s anger—that such heathens as Socrates 
and Peaelope will not be condemned because they did not 


’ believe in him of whom they had not heard. We think that 


the heathen would be greatly better off in this world and the 
next for the light of the Gospel. Paul expressly says that 
they who have not the law are judged without the law. 


9. Is it right for a person not a church-member to 
pray morning and evening ? 

It is right for ‘“‘ men” “ always to pray and not to faint.” See 
Luke xviii, 1. Church-membership is useful and proper, but 


it cannot give you any right to God's mercy that you have 
Rot now. 





10. What is the legend connected with the “horned 
Moses”’ seen in pictures of Michael Angelo’s studio? 

The Hebrew word meaning to “shine” or “shoot out 
beams of light’”” was translated in the Vulgate, by a blun- 
der, “‘wear horns.” Exod. xxxiv. 29. Hence Moses was 
represented in art as wearing horns. 


OTHER QUERIES.—We do not know a work that 
would supply in small compass a biographical dictionary of 
hymn-writers. Rey. Dr. Putnam, pastor of the ** Unitarian 
Church of our Saviour,” in Brooklyn, has recently given an 
elaborate course of lectures on Hymnology. If they should 
be published they would supply what our friend wants no 
doubt. 2. J. B. H. will find what he wants in ‘Slave Songs 
of the South” (New York; W. A. Pond & Co.), price 25 cents; 
and “* The Jubilee Singers and their Campaign for $20,000, with 
music’’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard), price $1.25. Also, ‘Slave 
Songs of the South,” published by the Nation, ($1.50). 3. The 
three lines at the bottom of page 322 of Christian Union were 
confused by the accidental transposition of a line of type 
from the next column. 4. We do not know any work on the 
negro race that gives “ his origin, history, biography, capac- 
ities and attainments.” 5. We cannot name any work on 
ethnology that traces the history of the human race from 
the beginning. It is more than ethnology is able to do. 
6. We must again decline to mark out courses of reading 
for people whom we do not know personally. Read the best 
book you know, or the one you think likely to prove the 
best, and then keep on doing the same. As an antidote to 
common-place-ness we recommend Shakspeare, beginning 
with the Tempest, Macbeth, Hamlet and Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Follow these with Tennyson's Idylls. 7%. Prof. 
Wiebe’s “Paradise of Childhood,” published by Milton 
Bradley, Springfield, Mass, is the best publication on the 
Kindergarten. It is abundantly illustrated, price $3. Send 
to Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 10 Fulton street, Cambridge, 
Mass., and get the Kindergarten Messenger, a monthly maga- 
zine, price $1 per annum. 


Che Sunday-School. 


Those who find it hard to contribute very liberally, 
if at all, at Sunday-school collections may perhaps discover 
nothing to interest them in the way some money was raised 
ina pioneer school in Michigan. Still they might manifest 
some curiosity in the case. A missionary was forming a 
school among the needy people in the woods. To furnish it 
with proper books a collection was taken, and the superin- 
tendent handed in one, and his only, dollar, though he had 
neither boots nor gloves, and was compelled to attend the 
school barefooted. An old lady cheerfully gave three shil- 
lings which she had laid aside for a much needed pair of new 
slippers. Others followed, in gifts made with equal self- 
denial; and to make up the sum yet wanting, the superin- 
tendent proposed to work out in harvest and earnit. It is 
very easy to give out of one’s abundance, but not so easy to 
give out of one’s poverty. It can be done, however, as the 
Michigan woodsmen and women have shown, and as has been 
shown in innumerable other instances. 














The danger in the multiplication of commentaries 
and lesson-helps is that the teacher will cultivate them as 
crutches until he finds himself crippled without them. Where- 
fore, study the Bible thoroughly first, and use the commen- 
taries afterwards to correct mistakes and supply lacking in- 
formation. Every lesson that is mastered without help isa 
help jin itself. The thoughts that you fashion for yourself 
are worth twice those of other people in the evident value 
you put upon them. No one can retail second-hand goods 
with the same grace as those fresh from the manufactory. 
These suggestions from the National Sunday-school Teacher 
accord so nearly with our own views on the same point, as ex- 
pressed from time to time, that they are cordially welcome to 
a place in this column. 


Rev. H. Clay Trumbull touches an appropriate sub- 
ject when he asks, ** Who should lead the school in prayer?’ 
and what he says upon it will be accepted as highly proper 
and sensible. It is never right, he thinks, to call unexpect- 
edly oma teacher or a visitor to offer the prayer. It is wrong 
towards the school, and wrong towards the person called on, 
to summon him without due notice to act as the representative 
of the scholars and teachers before the throne of grace. 
Every Christian should always be in a praying mood, but he 
cannot always be ready to Jead the devotions of a multitude. 
Holding this view, Mr. Trumbull commends the practice of 
one superintendent who designates his male teachers in turn 
to lead in the opening prayer, giving them notice several 
weeks in advance, by means of a printed card, with the re- 
quest that if the teacher cannot perform the service he will 
notify the superintendent according]#in season for another 
appointment. This plan is every way better than the too 
common one of calling up a teacher or visitor who is wholly 
wlthout preparation to lead the devotions of a Sunday-school, 
and whose prayer gives proof of this fact. 


The rule in one of the Alabama freedmen schools, 
that no scholar who is tardy can draw a book from thelibrary, 
keeps it promptly full at the hour of opening. Now, if there 
could only be some such rule for adults in churches, there 
might be much more hearty worship during the first hymn 
and prayer than there often is, and a good example would be 
set to the children besides. 


Among the good suggestions which are frequently to 
be found in the Sunday-school column of the Christian Leader, 
is one on the duty of a teacher, who proposes to be absent for 
any time, to provide a substitute. This ought not to be left 
to the superintendent if it can possibly be avoided, and then 
the choice is likely to be a much better one, because more 
deliberately made. But the most important consideration is 
that if the teacher shows enough interest in his or her class 
not to leave it unprovided for on so much as a single Sunday, 
the scholars will be moved to be as prompt and censcientious 
in their attendance and study. On another point the same 
paper pertinently remarks that some teachers think it neces- 
sary only to be able to lecture about the lesson, and they suc- 
ceed only in talking all about and around it, without once 
touching the vital truth in it. As Dr. Vincent says, he is the 





—_——_——.g 


true teacher “ who gets work out of his scholars, gets quese 
tions, gets answers, gets hints, gets a good chance to keep hig 
own mouth shut a good part of the time, and the mouths of 
his scholars open, and their brains busy, and their hearts 
excited.” 

—_—_—_. 

There has been so much said about nonsensical 
Sunday-school hymns that it is a wonder some publisher has 
not announced a new series, headed ‘‘ Sensible Songs for Good 
Children,” or something of the sort. If there is any force in 
the criticisms on what is now in use, it ought to have a great 
run. Weare even told by a distinguished Bishop that “the 
song literature of the modern ‘Sunday-school contains one 
grain of sense, one of melody, one of religion, and seven of 
nonsense.” This would make a good advertisement for the 
new book. But we apprehend that these severe criticisms 
are not appreciated, since such song-books as Golden Chain, 
Pure Gold, Fresh Laurels, and others like them, have reached 
an aggregate sale of several million copies, and are loved for 
their “* nonsense” by thousands of schools. As long as the 
children enjoy these songs, which havea “ bi diddle”’ sound to 
very sober ears, let them have them. They affect them no 
doubt as powerfully as “China” and “Old Hundred” and 
that host of venerated C. M. and L. M. tunesand hymnsaffect 
the congregations that drag them out in church service. 


In the lesson for May 31st a special interest centers 
on the condemnation of Moses for his disobedience and un- 
belief. The most impressive point in his history is reached, 
his exclusion from Canaan by the Lord; and teachers and 
scholars can hardly devote too much study to the event and 
its significance. Certainly there is an opportunity of forming 
a discriminating idea of these same and still common sins, in 
which Moses transgressed. 


Art Notes. 7 


Mr. Thomas Moran’s success in painting the ex- 
traordinary scenery of the Yellowstone Cafion, and in secur- 
ing a permanent place for it in the Capitol at Washington, 
naturally tempted him to farther studies in the Western 
wilderness. If he had read De Forest’s novel, Overland, we do 
not wonder that he eagerly availed himself of the opportunity 
to accompany Major Powell’s exploring expedition, in spite 
of the dangers and hardships which he must have known were 
necessary accompaniments of such an exploration. The re- 
sult of his enterprise is highly satisfactory, for he has pro- 
duced a picture which powerfully impresses the beholder with 
a sense of the desolate grandeur which by all accounts distin- 
guishes those regions above the rest of the world. The spec- 
tator is supposed to stand on the level of the great table land 
through which in the course of ages the Colorado River has 
cleft its way. Before him opens the profound chasm through 
whose obscure depths the river takes its course seaward. On 
either side rise turrets, battlements, towers, some smitten by 
the full blaze of an afternoon sun, others shadowed by 
clouds, and still others draped in mist which creeps up from 
the recesses below. The tone of the whole landscape is 
brown, tending toward orange in the high lights, and relieved 
only by occasional patches of cactus, sage-brush, stunted ce- 
dars, or gleaming pools of water. Away over the chaotic 
peaks of the middle distance, the eye catches the far-off level 
line of table-land, backed by low-lying cumulose clouds, and 
relieving the eye by suggesting the existence of spaces 
where nature is not blasted into confused ruin. Over all 
this tumult of rock and water is a sky harmonizing on 
the right with the lazy cumuli and the distant table 
land, but wild with broken clouds and streaked with 
falling hail where it overhangs the cafion. The writer 
bereof has never seen the Colorado, but he has read 
nearly all the reports of exploring parties, and has seen 
not a few topographical sketches of its scenery. Judging 
from these Mr. Moran's picture retains the essential geo- 
logical features of the region represented, combining, as 
every artist must do in handling such a subject, such parts of 
the panorama as seem best adapted for the picturesque. If 
Turner had painted this picture in his later years it would not 
have seemed at all out of place in the National Gallery in 
London. Indeed it would probably have tended to confirm 
the quite general belief in the artist’s insanity. Itis,in sbort, 
more like the creation of a crazed fancy than like a truthful 
representation of an actual scene. Sensational it is, of course, 
but so are more than half the interesting things in this 
world, and we are disposed to regard with some impatience 
those critics who can see nothing a little out of the common 
way in art without stigmatizing it by this most hackneyed 
phvase. 


Schaus and Knoedler, in this city, and we believe the 
leading dealers in other cities, have on exhibition photo- 
graphs of the ‘‘ American Memorial Window ” which is to be 
placed in the church at Stratford-on-Avon. The design is a 
gothic window, divided into eight sections, each of which in- 
closes an illuminated Scripture subject, ilustrating the 
famous passage on the seven ages of man in As You Like It. 
Considerable ingenuity has been snown in adapting to ons 
another the Scriptural and Shakespearean ideas, and the re- 
sult is sometimes rather laughable. For instance, 

“ The whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
Unwillingly to school,” 
is represented by Samuel before Eli; the soldier, 
“ Full of strange oaths and bearded like a pard,” 


is Joshua leading the Hosts of Israel; the infant is Moses in 
the bulrushes; the lovers are Jacob and Rachel; the judge is 
Deborah; the elderly man is Abraham when the birth of 
Isaac is foretold by the angels; and the very gld man is Isaac 
blessing Jacob. The design, if considered in its general rela- 
tions, is very*admirable, and the plan for completing the win- 
dow is likely, we understand, to be successful. Subscriptions 
are limited to a dollar from any one individual. We shall be 
glad to take charge of donations to the fund and hand them 
over to the authorized agents. We beg our readers not to 
infer from the foregoing comparison of the Shakespearean 
text with the Biblical version that we do not heartily and 
seriously approve the design. It is excellent, and we wish 
the projectors of the scheme every success in their under- 
taking. 
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HISTORY OF OPINIONS 


ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


By Epwarp BEEcuHER, D.D. 





No. 28.-THE #ERIOD BEFORE ORIGEN,. 


T will be noticed that as we took the era of the 
Maccabees as a point of vision before Christ, so we 
took the era of Origen, A.D. 230, for the same purpose 
after Christ. But from this point of vision we have 
not as yet surveyed the early ages, as we proposed to 
do. True, in our survey of theological schools, we no- 
ticed the school of John in Asia Minor, and Irenzus, 
its representative. We also took some notice of Justin 
Martyr, as coinciding with him in the doctrine of the 
annihilation of the wicked. But of the other writers 
of this period no adequate notice has as yet been 
taken. In particular those who are called the Apos- 
tolic Fathers have not been formally considered. In 
this I have departed from the usual course, which has 
been to attempt to present some recorded, established 
and settled system of belief as existing in immediate 
connexion with the apostolic age. I mentioned four 
conflicting systems in the interest of which this field of 
history has been surveyed, and ‘declined to enter into 
the conflict, for want of adequate materials, and be- 
cause 1 was sure that no definite established doctrine 
could be found on the main points now in controversy. 
But now from our point of vision I propose to survey 
the field. 
HISTORIC CHARACTER OF THE PERIOD. 


But before we attempt to make positive statements 
in the history of doctrine, it is well for us to forma 
clear conception of the bistorical character of this pe- 
riod. It is set forth in a striking manner by Stanley in 
his Eastern Church, p. xxxvi. In answer to the ques- 
tion, How was the transition effected from the age of 
the Apostles to the age of the Fathers? he says: ‘“*No 
other change equally momentous has ever since affect- 
ed the fortunes of Christianity, yet none has ever been 
so silent and sosecret. Thestream in that most crit- 
ical moment of its passage from the everlasting hills to 
the plain below is lost to our view at the very point 
where we are most anxious to watch it; we may hear 
its struggles under the overarching rocks; we may 
catch its spray om the boughs that overlap its course; 
but the torrent we see not, or see only by imperfect 
glimpses. It is not so much a period for Ecclesiastical 
History, as for ecclesiastical controversy and conjec- 
ture. A fragment here, an allegory there; romances 
of unknown authorship; a handful of letters of which 
the genuineness of every portion is contested inch by 
inch; the summary examination of a Roman magis- 
trate; the pleadings of two or three Christian apolo- 
gists: customs and opinions in the very act of change; 
last but not least, the faded paintings, the broken 
sculptures, the rude epitaphs in the darkuess of the 
catacombs, these are the scanty though attractive ma- 
terials out of which the likeness of the early church 
must be reproduced, as it was working its way.” 
Though the genuine works of two apostolic fathers 
and others under their name are not particularly spec- 
ified here, yet, as a general view of the scanty historical 
materials of the age, it isa true picture. We have no 
historian till Eusebius, A.D. 330. It is moreover a 
warning against all pretentious attempts to make out 
histories of doctrine for which the materials do not 
exist. 

A NEW THEORY. 

In our enumeration of theories in tbe interest of 
which the history of this period has been written, we 
mentioned four. Since then a fifth has been added in 
the Advance, by a writer endorsed by the editor as 
“a most painstaking and accurate student.’’ He rec- 
ommends his history as “ reliable,’ and “more thor- 
ough and reaching more satisfactory conclusions than 
another recent history of this doctrine.”” What, then, 
is this new, reliable, and satisfactory theory ? 

It is that the original Scriptural doctrine was heaven 
for the good and eternal punishment for Satan and his 
angels and the worst sinners of the human race, and 
annihilation for the rest after such punishment as God 
shall deem suitable, and that this is also the doctrine 
of the Apostolic Fathers, of Justin Martyr and others. 
We have seen something like this suggested by Jeremy 
Taylor, but without any presentation of Scriptural or 
historical evidence. It is only a proof of the correct- 
ness of Stanley’s assertion, that this is “‘ not so much a 
period for ecclesiastical history, as f@r eeclesiastical 
controversy and conjecture.’”’ This new theory is 
purely conjectural, and is not sustained by a particle 
of valid historical proof. At the same time the editor 
of the Advance manifests quite a freedom from de- 
nominational bonds in recommending it so highly to 
his readers. Wonders will never cease. Perhaps even 
Prof. Bartlett may be led to revise his work in this 
new light. 

HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 

This new history is not characterized by any ade- 
quate criticism of authorities. Hence in the funda- 
mental statement of his theory, the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla lead the way, then comes “‘ Hermas, the Shep- 
herd,” (be should have said, the Shepherd of Hermas,) 


. then comes the “ Epistle to Diognetus.” Of these none. 


are Apostolical Fathers, and if they were, they do not 
prove the theory ascribed to them. As to the worth 
of the Acts of Paul and Thecla in such a case, [ need 





not say anything to any one who has ever read them. 
They speak for themselves. They are ‘a romance of 
unknown authorship.’”” What church historian ever 
refers to them as authority? In some cases, too, this 
writer makes positive assertions as to passages quoted 
by me from Justinian and Josephus, which clearly im- 
ply that he had never read the original. Thisis quitea 
dangerous operation, especially when he makes against 
me bold and unsustained charges of error, which 
the original would have at once refuted. The funda- 
mental thing in history is to criticise thoroughly the 
original sources of evidence. The most recent and 
thorough critical English work as to the Apostolical 
Fathers and other ante-Nicene writers, is that of James 
Donaldson, entitled, A Critical History of Christian 
Literature and Doctrine from the Death of the Apos- 
tles to the Nicene Council. WLondon. 1866. In this, and 
in the work of Hefele on the Apostolical Fathers will 
be found a thorough discussion of the written sources 
of authoritative history on this early period. 
WRITERS OF THE PERIOD. 

Let us now briefly survey the writers of the period 
before Origen, as was originally proposed, with some 
care. 

These writers may be divided into two classes. In 
the first are those generally called the Apostolic Fa- 
thers. In the second are those generally known as the 
Apologists. The ideaof an Apostolic Father is one 
who was alive in the days of the apostles, and had in- 
tercourse with them, or was even one of their disciples, 
Of these the names of six are given, Barnabas, the 
companion and fellow-laborer of Paul; Clement, of 
Philippi, Phil. iv., 3, afterward regarded as bishop of 
the Church of Rome; Hermas, saluted by Paul in Rom. 
xvi., 14; Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch; and Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna. These last two are not mentioned 
in the New Testament, but are stated in the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius to have been fellow disciples of John. 
Irepzus also testifies that Polycarp, whom he well 
knew, was a disciple of John. 

THE APOLOGISTS. 

The Apologists are those who undertook to plead the 
eause of the Christians in days of persecution under 
the Emperors. They were generally converted phil- 
osophers, and men of a higher grade of education than 
the Apostolic Fathers. Of these the works of some 
have perished. Those whose works have survived, and 
are available in our investigations, are Justin Martyr, 
Tatian, his disciple; Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch; 
and Athenagoras, said to be of Athens. To these may 
be added the letter to Diognetus, and, in the Latin 
Church, Tertullian. Of Irenzus, the great opponent 
of the Gnostics, we have spoken; Clement, of Alexan- 
dria, was a liberal eclectic divine. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS. WHO? 

If now the five reputed Apostolic Fathers were what 
they have been held to be, and if they had undertaken 
to give historical narratives of the course of events 
or general views of the Christian system, or discussions 
of particular doctrines, their writings would be of un- 
speakable value. But asa matter of fact two of the 
five, Barnabas and Hermas, are not the persons spoken 
of in the New Testament, and who they are cannot be 
decided. The letters of another Ignatius, and the nar- 
rative of his martyrdom, are distrusted by Neander as 
devoid of verisimilitude and unhistorical, or, at least, 
much interpolated. Donaldson, in his learned and 
critical work, decidedly transfers them to a later age, 
and though many eminent scholars receive them, yet 
they cannot, without clearer evidence, be relied on as 
trustworthy documents of an Apostolic Father. What 
then have we left that issure? Simply the first epistle 
of Clement, and that of Polycarp. These can stand 
the test of thorough criticism. 

What is called the Second Epistle of Clement, though 
often quoted, is decidedly spurious. It is probably the 
part of a later homily. 

As to the Apologists, the works of those whose 
names have been given are genuine and reliable. But 
they do not profess to be either historical or doctrinal. 
They are vindications of Christians against slanderers 
and persecutors. Materials of history and of doctrine 
can be extracted from them, but these are incidental 
and not systematic. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

Let us now proceed to enquire what light can be de- 
rived from the writers of these two classes on the sub- 
ject of retribution. 

In the first place, it may be said that until we come 
to the Apologists, and especially Justin Martyr, there 
is no reference at all to our Saviour’s account of the 
judgment and the doom to aion fire and aionian pun- 
ishment. The contrast between them and Justin Mar- 
tyr in this respect is very striking. He refers repeat- 
edly to the words of Christ in both of his apologies, 
and in his debate with Trypho, and all his language is 
colored by them. But in the letters of Clement and 
Polycarp they are not referred to at all, though they 
often speak of retribution. The same is true of the 
works under the name of Barnabas, and Hermas, which 
were ancient, though not apostolic. It is also true of 
the letters of Ignatius, at whatever time and by whom- 
soever they were written. 

It is true that in the account of the martyrdom of 
Polycarps the words of Christ are referred to. But of 
this the historical reliability has been thoroughly 
shaken by Donaldson. He proves that though the 
church of Smyrna in all probability wrote an account 
of the martyrdem of Polycarp, yet by successive 








copyists various interpolations have been inserted in 
it. He then asks how do these interpolations affect the 
historical character of the work? Ilis reply is, “In 
our opinion they completely damage it. We have no 
security for any one fact in it, because we have no 
means of eliminating what was written by the church 
in Smyrna from what was fabricated by Picnios and 
other transcribers. . . . And we are confirmed in 
this when we see the various efforts made by Tillemont, 
Jortin and others to reconcile the various statements 
or elicit the truth.—Vol. 1, p. 176. 
PARTICULAR AUTHORS—CLEMENT. 

Let us now come to particular authors. What then 
can we learn from the letters of Clement to the Church 
of Corinth? It was written not as a theological treat- 
ise, but for a definite practical end, to secure the res- 
toration of certain presbyters whom that church had 
unjustly deposed, and to heal the division thence re- 
sulting. Herebukes the spirit of those who had caused 
the schism, and warns them of coming retribution un- 
less they repent and reform. But whence are all his 
examples of retribution, and all threats of it, taken? 
I answer, from the Old Testament. Hence, they do not 
refer to a future world. True, be speaks of the re- 
wards of the good in a future life, after the resurrec- 
tion, in glowing terms, but of the doom of the wicked 
hereafter he says nothing definite. Parts of his letter 
have been construed as proving the salvation of alL 
They prove only that the forgiving love of God is 
great, and immeasurable, but not what it will finally 
effect. See ch. 21,19, p. 86, 82, Hefele. 

POLYCARP. 

The letter of Polycarp to the church of Philippi is 
not doctrinal, but is a general exhortation to godli- 
ness, in all the relations of life. It speaks in general 
terms of the rewards of the righteous, and the punish- 
ment of those who do not believe in Christ. Of Christ 
he says, ‘‘ He comes as the judge of the living and the 
dead, and his blood God will require of those who do 
not believe in him,’’ ch. 2. Of those who believe and 
live holy lives he says that he will raise them from the 
dead, and they shall reign with him, ch. 5. Of eternal 
punishment, or of restoration, or of annihilation, he 
says literally nothing. These, then, are the two gen- 
uine works of Apostolical Fathers, and this is all that 
they contain on the subject in question. 

BARNABAS. 

Let us next come to Barnabas and Hermas, whose 
works are ancient (about A.D. 140), though not written 
by Apostolic Fathers. Barnabas in ch. 18: 21 (Hefele’s 
Ed.) describes the two ways of light and of darkness. Of 
the way of darkness he says, “ It is crooked and full of 
cursing; for it is the way of aionian death, with pun- 
ishment, in which they that walk meet those things 
that destroy their own souls.’”? Ch. 20. Of him who 
chooses the side of sin he says, “‘ He shall be destroyed 
together with his works. For this cause there shall be 
both a resurrection and a retribution.” Ch. 21. 

Again he says, ‘‘ The day’is near in which all things 
shall be destroyed with the wicked one.”’ Ch. 21. What 
he says may be understood of the annihilation of the 
wicked. But it may also be explained otherwise; 
for the nature of the destruction here spoken of he 
does not unfold; nor can we decide whether he believed 
in the final annihilation of the wicked after punish- 
ment or not. His views are not fully developed. 

TERMAS. 

In the work of Hermas, we find something more like 
a system, presented in the form of an allegory. The 
church in the form of a woman, and the angel of 
repentance in the form of a shepherd, present the 
characters of the allegory to Hermas. They represent 
the church as the great end of God in all things, and 
set forth the formation of it by the building of a tower. 
Vis. 3and Sim. 9. In this tower Christians are stones. 
Those who enter the church and prove unfit are repre- 
sented as cast out, to remain out permanently, unless 
they are refitted to enter by repentance. The work is 
designed to warn and excite backsliding, or apostatiz- 
ing, Christians. He sets forth about twenty classes of 
such, and says clearly that unless they repent and re- 
form they will die forever; yet he teaches the possi- 
bility of repentance and delivery from punishment 
even after this life to some who do not enter the tower 
here. So he is understood by Rothe, Hefele, and the 
editors of the Bib. Maz. Patrum, and clearly with 
good reason. Other scholars deny it. (See booki. Vis. 
3:87. Hefele.) Of the beathen outside of the church he 
says little. The book is not addressed to them. He 
briefly says they are to be burned, like dry trees, for 
not recognizing and worshipping God. Book iii. Sim. 
4 But he regards the guilt of sinners in the church as 
greater than theirs, and deserving a two-fold punish- 
ment. This is the corner-stone of the new theory, in 
which two-fold punishment is assumed to be eternal 
punishment, and single punishment is annibilation. 
Hence very bad Christians are to be punished forever, 
and the heathen and other small sinners annihilated. 
Truly, this argument is profound. All that Hermas 
says is this: ‘‘ These Christians who have known the 
Lord, and seen his wonderful works, if they live wick- 
edly shall be punished two-fold, and shall die forever.” 
Simil. 9:18, Hefele. But this is merely a restatement 
of our Lord’s decision that the servant who knew not his 
Lord’s will and did it not shall be beaten with few 
stripes, whilst he who knew it and did it not shall be 
beaten with many stripes. Whether burning means 
annihilation Hermas does not say. The same burning 
is also assigned in the same place to sinners in the 
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church who do not repent. The language generally 
used to denote the state of the lost is that they never 
repent, but die forever. There are also statements 
that life consists in holy action and emotion, and 
death in unholy action and passions. Taking this 
view of the import of his language, Hermas does not 
teach the annibilation of the wicked, but an eternity 
of sinful action and suffering to all who do not repent 


after death. 
IGNATIUS. 


We come now to the so-called letters of Ignatius. 
They say very little on the points at issue. The 
most decided expression is in the letter to the 
Ephesians. Of certain corrupt, false teachers, he 
says: ‘Such a one shall go into unquenchable fire, 
and in like manner all who hear him.’ (Ch. 16, 
Hefele.) He also says of those who make schisms 
that they shall not inherit the kingdom of God. Of 
Christians he speaks as having true life and immor- 
tality in Christ. But he does not say positively that 
the wicked shall be annihilated. He may mean that 
they shall die in their sins forever; yet in some eases 
the idea of annihilation is suggested. The truth is, 
that he did not fully develop his views on this point. 
The same is true of all whom we have considered thus 
far. There had been no sharp controversy on the 
points now at issue, and therefore their statements are 
undeveloped and indefinite. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. 

We come now to the apologists. Of Justin Martyr 
we have formerly spoken as teaching the annibilation 
of the wicked. Mr. Gocdenow, conceding this, makes 
an effort to prove that he must also have held to the 
eternai punishment of some sinners from his use of the 
word aionion. Fither this is true, or else it is true that 
Justin Martyr did not understand the word aionion as 
denoting an absolute eternity, but a long, indefinite 
period. But in another passage Justin himself settles 
this question. ‘In Apol. 1, ch. 21, he says: ‘‘We have 
been taught that onLy those who live near to God in 
holiness and virtue are made immortal (axa@avarilecbar) 
but that those who live unjustly and do not reform 
shall be punished in the fire of ages (aionion fire), we 
believe.’ So in Trypho, ch. 45, he ascribes incorrupti- 
bility and immortality to the good alone. Soin Apol. 
1:52, he confines immortality to the good, and assigns 
the wicked to the fire of ages (aionion). Nowhe foes 
he speak of two classes of the wicked, one to be pun- 
ished forever and the other to be annibilated, but he 
repeatedly assigns a common punishment to the devil, 
his angels, and all wicked men. They are assigned to 


‘aionian punishment together. Apol. 1:28, Apol. 2:7. 


Donaldson takes our view of aionion as an indefinite 
word. After rehearsing the strongest passages of Jus- 
tin appealed to to prove his belief of an absolute eter- 
nity of punishment, he says: “‘ None of these passages 
indeed express the definite and philosophical idea of an 
eternity of punishment. They are all undefined ex- 
pressions, and Justin may not have thought it right to 
conceive of punishment as really aidia. Nor is there 
one passage that gives us a definite netion. As we 
have seen already he contrasts the punisrment that is 
eternal (aionion) with that which is for a thousand 
years; but still he uses the indefinite word diarioc.” 
JUSTINTAN. 

I formerly appealed to Justinian as qualifying this 
word as indefinite by another—atelcutetos, endless. 
Here Mr. Goodenow has made a great discovery. He 
says the two words are equivalent, and that one is used 
to express the sense of the other. He was, no doubt, 
led to this blunder by the fact that in my translation 
the words stand side by side, which is indispensable in 
any such case of explanation by an equivalent. But 
in the original they are widely separated, and his con- 
fident solution is impossible. It would be well for him 
not to rest in second-hand learning in other cases also, 
but to study the original documents in their connex- 
ions and relations. 

In Athenagoras, Tatian and Theophilus, there is 
much less found on the subject of retribution than in 
Justin Martyr. 

ATHENAGORAS, 

Athenagoras, however, in his Apology, denies the 
annihilation of the wicked, and says that whilst the 
holy enjoy a better and heavenly life, the wicked shall 
pass a worse one in fire.—Ch. 31. He states this to Au- 
relius to prove that the views of the Christians deterred 
them from an impure and sinful life. Of restoration 
he says nothing. ° 

THEOPHILUS. 

Theophilus in his treatise to Autolycus, in three in- 
stances applies aionios to denote the fire and the pun- 
ishment of sinners. He says of Christians that they 
are taught to abstain from sins that they may escape 
aionian punishments. Again, i., 14, he says to Autoly- 
cus: “ believe now lest you shou!d be made to believe 
by the torments of aionian punishments, . . . study 
the Scriptures that you may escape aionian punish- 
ments, and obtain aionian biessings of God.” Again 
he says: ‘God will give to those who persist in good, 
immortality and aionian, 4.e., heavenly, life.” To 
sinners, wrath, and, finally, aionian fire shall receive 
them. 

He thus agrees with *Irenzeus in ascribing immortal- 
ity only to the good, but does not like him expressly 
teach the annihilation of the wicked. Hence his views 
are not fully developed. There is no reason to deny 
that he used aiontos as did Irenaeus and Justin Martyr 
to denote a long and inaennite period or age; but 
there is no positive proof of it. 








TATIAN. 

Tatian says little, and yet he speaks on the subject 
in one place. He says, Orat. 13, that fora time the soul 
of the wicked dies, “‘but at the end of the world it 
rises with the body, and receives death, through pun- 
ishment, in immortality.”” This seems to be a clear 
statement of eternal punishment. 

LETTER TO DIOGNETUS. 

We come now to the letter to Diognetus of which 
the author is unknown. It is a defensive statement of 
Christianity, in reply to the questions of a pagan, 
(about A.D. 117). It is written with uncommon force 
and eloquence. Its testimony as to retribution is brief. 
The writer calls on Diognetus not to fear a martyr’s 
death, but rather that real death which is reserved 
for those who are condemned to aionian fire, which 
will punish those delivered to it, even to the end.” This 
is used as another proof of the new theory. This is re- 
garded as the single punishment, annihilation, as op- 
posed to the double, i.e., eternal, punishment. But if ‘to 
the end”’ denotes annihilation, then all the wicked are 
to be annihilated, for all delivered to the fire are to be 
punished to the end. The truth is that the statement 
is not fully developed. It may mean annihilation, or 
it may mean, as does a similar phrase in Hermas, Sim. 
vi., 2, Greek, simply perpetuity of punishment. 

From this exhibition, it is evident that no definite, 
uniform and established doctrine of retribution can 
be found in the ages before Origen. Clement and Poly- 
carp teach nothing definite, Ideas of restoration are 
found in Hermas to a limited extent by the side of 
eternal punishment. Of annihilation he says nothing 
in a clear and well-developed form. The Sbyilline 
Oracles developed universal restoration, and were 
early and widely read. Justin and Irenzus taught 
the annihilation of all the wicked, Barnabas, Ig- 
natius, Theophilus do not teach restoration, but 
are indefinite as to annihilation. Athenagoras, 
Tatian, and Tertullian teach eternal punishment. Be- 
fore Origen, Clement, of Alexandria, taught that all 
punishment here and hereafter was remedial, and thus 
prepared the way for the more full development of 
Origen. We can now see why it was so long before 
any opposition was raised to the restorationism of Ori- 
gen. There had been no controversy, and no establish- 
ed creed before his day, and all men wrote freely and 
often left their views undeveloped. 


Che Church. 











HOME, 


In New England and about Boston, according to the 
Congregationalist, there is no diminution of interest in the 
temperance revival. While the prayer-crusade proper seems 
neither so successful nor so popular as at the West, other, 
and perhaps cqually effective, measures have been zealously 
put in operation, and large and steady gains to the movement 
are looked for in the immediate future. The invigoration of 
public sentiment is enabling efforts that a few months since 
could hardly have been put forth. As much as this unfor- 
tunately cannot be said for New York and vicinity. 


The Presbyterian Assemblies are in session. The 
Northern body met in St. Louis, on Thursday last, over five 
hundred delegates being present, and elected Rey. Dr. Wilson, 
of Pittsburg, moderator. The Southern branch met on the 
same day at Columbus, Miss., and elected Rev. Dr. Girardeau, 
of Charleston, moderator. This body has the important mat- 
ter before it of union with the Reformed Church, North, on 
which the committees previously appointed have already re- 
ported favorably. Whatever is done of special interest in 
these two Assemblies will appear in next week’s issue. The 
northern branch proposes to take an excursion, when it ad- 
journs, to Denver and the Rocky Mountains. 

There seems to be little question but that John 
Chinaman on the Pacific coast can be reached by Christian 
effort if it is properly directed. When the popular prejudice 
against him subsides, as it must eventually, he can be still 
more easily reached. The Pacific gives some facts regarding 
the work of the American Missionary Association on that 
coast, which are instructive. It seems that it has nine schools 
and eleven teachers under its charge. Three of these—at 
Sacramento, Santa Cruz, and Los Angeles—have both day and 
evening sessions; the rest are held in the evening. No less 
than 763 names have been enrolled in connection with these 
schools since October Ist. But this clement of the population 
is so mobile that these figures represent the multitude that 
passes by, rather than a company of eager pupils actually 
learning of Christ. Of this whole number, 118 were added to 
the roll during the month of March, and 220 remained on the 
first of this month. The average attendance last month was 
12. Sixty-four have attended steadily for three months or 
more; twenty-nine profess to have ceased from idolatry: 
and seventy give good evidence that they are born of God. 
The whole number known as having been converted through 
the instrumentality of these schools is about twenty-five. 

Bishop Cummins’ Reformed movement aiready be- 
gins to besr fruit in the parent church. There bas been a 
general disposition on the part of the latter to ignore it, but 
here is Bishop Stevens of Pennsylvania, who thinks that the 
future of the new sect depends very much on the course 
which shall be taken in reference to certain grave questions 
by the next General Convention of the regular church. 
“Should that body,’’ says Bishop S., ‘representing our whole 
communion, and looking to the interest of all its members, 
and legislating not for the momentary issue, but for the 
future welfare of the Church, modify some of the existing 
canons, and give emphatic condemnation to the doctrinesand 
practices now broached by the advanced or so-called catholic 
party, which has so recently appeared among us, not only will 





all occasion for leaving our Church be cut off, but the move- 
ment itself will have lost its leverage in the remova: of those 
things from our liturgy which gave it origin and power.” He 
pointed out the errors which insidiously lurk in some of the 
church rites and ceremonies, and called attention to the fact 
that the last Convention had emphatically denounced every- 
thing in the shape of ritualistic worship. Bishop Cummins 
and his friends will have the satisfaction of knowing that his 
movement has at least-opened the eyes of the Pennsylvania 
Bishop. 


Professor Phelps’s statistics on the * waste of mate- 
rial” in the ministry, though highly encouraging so. far as 
Andover graduates are concerned, do not probably show the 
average loss, taking all the seminaries into account. The 
Advance is waked up to the matter, but looks at it in the 
light of the lack of material for the ministry ; and here its 
own statistics are not so encouraging. It finds that the num- 
ber of theological students in the seven Congressional semi- 
naries is only 827, of whom only 83 will graduate this year. 
This, though nearly as many as last year, and more than in 
any one of the fourteen years previous, seems an astonishing- 
ly small number for thirty-five professors and sixteen lect- 
urers; which leads the above journal to remark that it is 
unspeakably important to increase the number. This, it 
thinks, would be increased, at once, too, if ministers in gen- 
eral had as much professional enthusiasm as is found in the 
legal and medical professions, and if, among other things, 
they would but look up candidates in their own parishes. 
Perhaps, however, Professor Phelps’s suggestion on this 
point is as good as any. He believes in helping poor students, 
the “ beneficiaries,” who, he finds, abandon their calling after 
graduation only in the proportion of twelve to five compared 
with self-supporting students. If better provision were made 
for this class, its numbers might largely increase, and we 
should have more seminary students. “It pays,’’ says the 
Professor, “to train your clergy thoroughly, and support 
them in their preparatory studies with a liberal hand; it cer- 
tainly pays.” 








Professor S wing’s acquittal was fully anticipated, but 
such a sweeping vote in his favor as 45 against 15 was hardly 
looked for. Not satisfied with the result, his prosecutor, Dr. 
Patton, notified the Presbytery that he should carry the case 
up to the Synod, so that the end is not yet, unless it proves 
true that Professor Swing has actually decided to withdraw 
from the Presbyterian Church to prevent further contro- 
versy, as the telegraph reported last week. The accused in 
his defence made a characteristic speech which, judging from 
extracts at hand, must have kept the Presbytery in good hu- 
mor, whatever its weight as an argument may have been. A 
very brief quotation from it will be read with lively interest, 
as it also gives a specimen of the Professor’s style of speech 
on the occasion. Referring to Dr. Patton’s address, he said 
atone point: ‘The prosecutor calls your attention to Pene- 
lope, who in the day-time wove her woof and in the night- 
time unraveled it. I thank him for recalling this, for it has 
been several years since I read the Odyssey, He is the greatest. 
Penelope of all inthis matter, . . . . foron one day he 
proved by a long argument that the Sabellian isa man who 
fully identifies Jesus Christ with God. The truth is, the Sa- 
bellian is, par excellence, a believer in the deity of Jesus 
Christ, for, in the theology of Sabellius, Jesus Christ is neth- 
ing less than a great Father, having for the moment beeome 
the mediator, or for the moment having become the Holy 
Spirit. Thus the theory of Sabellius is the theory above all 
others that makes Jesus Christ the very God. Having toiled 
all that day to show that I was a Sabellian, he toiled all the 
next day to show that I wasa Unitarian [laughter]—that de- 
nomination which of all others separates Jesus Christ from 
God, And now I want you, when you come to make up your 
verdict, not to make me both of these characters. I am will- 
ing to be either, but I could not bear to be both.” The Pres- 
bytery voted him a good Presbyterian. 


Personan Notres.—Rev. Dr. Thomas DeWitt, the 
venerable Dutch Reformed Pastor of this city, died on the 
18th inst. at the age of cighty-three. He commenced to preach 
in 1812 and in 1827 was called to the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church of New York with which he remained until 
his death. He was identified with the history of his Church 
here and was also connected with several benevolent socie- 
ties.—A New Haven paper states that the Rey. Dr. John Hall 
will succeed Rev. Mr. Beecher for the next year as the lect- 
urer on preaching before the Yale Divinity Students.— 
According to a London paper, a country priest announces 
that he will say mass once a week for anyone who will regu- 
larly send him the Times newspaper, second-hand, on the day 
of its publication.—Rev. E. G. Smith has presented eight hun- 
dred volumes to the Yale Seminary.—The professors of Drew 
Theological Seminary (Methodist) at Madison, N. J.,-live in 
neat houses built on the model of “ the finest of English bar- 
onial mansions.’’-—The congregation of the American chapel 
at Paris, Rev. E. W. Hitchcock, pastor, have adopted a mem- 
orial paper on the late Dr. Kirk who was the founder of the 
chapel. The Minute says in regard to him, that arriving in 
that city ‘with a commission from the ‘American and For- 
eign Christian Union’ in the winter of 1856-57, gathering at 
once about him a congregation of his countrymen, and in- 
spiring them with the same faith and zeal that animated him- 
self, he was enabled to successfully lay the foundations of an 
American church in Paris, the first distinctively American 
church on th@Continent of Europe.” 





FOREIGN. 
The English May anniversaries, according to the 


London Independent, are, unlike our own, steadily increasing 
in interest and importance, one reason being that the times 


over there are “ stirring and momentous,” and that the air is” 


full of great questions that demand the most careful consid- 
eration,” such as the educational and anti-state Conflicts, the 
progress of Romanism, and the question of revivals and mis- 
sion work. 





Seventeen thousand is the number of the hymns 
which, on good data, have been found to have been written 
in the English language. An English churchman discovers 
that of these not more than two hundred and sixteen have 
received the stamp of the whole Anglican church at home 
and abroad. These include many written by Dissenters, such 
as Wesley, Toplady, Watts, and others. As for hymns in uso 
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“on this side of the water, the number must be considerably 


larger than “ the Anglican Church” approves with its seal. 


One of the happy results of the revival in Scotland, 
in which Messrs. Moody and Sankey are engaged, is a decided 
increase in the demand for Bibles. The orders received by 
London publishers from the North since January last will, 
when filled, give a copy of the Scriptures to one in every five 
of the population in Scotland. 5 


Speaking generally of the future of Christian enter- 
prise in Africa, an English missionary presents a picture with 
a grand perspective. If it isa fact, he says, that Lakes Albert 
and Tanganyika are one water—and the evidence that it is so 
convinces Captain Baker—then we have a great inland sea of 
more than seven hundred miles in length, stretching from a 
little on the north to nearly ten degrees on the south side of 
the equator. Who shall estimate the importance of this 
African sea, this new Mediterranean, in the not far distant 
future elevation of the African tribes in the scale of Chris- 
tianity and civilization? It really appears that while the Nile 
is pouring its waters into the old Mediterranean, it is receiv- 
ing them from this new Mediterranean in the very heart of 
Africa; and this latter sea shall henceforth play a most im- 
portant part in giving the best of all blessings to the Africans. 
Already we can see, without the seer’s special power of vision, 
villages and towns rising all round the shores of this new sea; 
already we can see the coming together of vast powers at this 
new center, that shall wipe out the stains and obliterate the 
very footprints of slavery from the interior of Africa, pro- 
mote a legitimate trade, advance civilization; and, what is of 
the highest importance both to the Christian and the Afri- 
can, we can see the concentration of the missionary forces 
of the various Churches, with a view to spread themselves 
over the district around, and to go to and fro scattering the 
blessings of cducation and Bible religion among the tribes 
which have been so long shut out of the light. 





Che Geek, 


(From Tuesday, May 

The Senate Finance Bill has been under discussion 
in the House committee, without making much progress 
toward passing in a recognizable shape. It is hoped that 
the veto and the revelations that have since been made re- 
garding public opinion have in some degree induced a more 
reasonable state of mind among members. 


The Civil Rights Bill occupied the attention of the 
Senate for twoor three days, and was finally passed on Satur- 
day morning after an all-night session. It is somewhat 
changed from the form in which Mr. Sumner left it, but re- 
tains all the provisions for which he so often contended. 
That it should have passed is due, no doubt, in great measure 
to the persistence with which he urged it, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the memory of his efforts in its behalf appealed 
more strougly to the Senate than his voice could have done 
had he been still alive. 


by the House of Representatives has reported in favor of re- 
suming work upon the Washington monument, whose shaft, 
aurmounted by a wooden water-shed, has so long stood at 
the unvarying altitude of 174 feet. The committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $310,685.92 to complete the shaft 
by July 4, 1876. It is recommended, morcover, that some of 
the more expensive original details of the plan be for the 
time abandoned. 

Ten thousand pounds sterling have been granted by 
the Guatemala Government to make good the damages in- 
flicted on the British Consul by the infuriated commandant 
Gonzales, of whose performances we gave some account last 
week. Great Britain has established a very admirable prac- 
tice in regard to such trespasses on international etiquette, 
and when ber representatives are abused, reparation is apt to 
be far more prompt than where a less arbitrary and positive 
home government is concerned. 


The Committee on Ways and Means has determined 
to report a resolution censuring the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Assistant Secretary, and Solicitor Banfield for lax 
end careless administration of the law in regard to the San- 
born contract cases. General debate has been once or twice 
postponed at the request of Mr. Butler, who is naturally anx- 
ious to be present, and who, if report be true, will makea 
speech. This censure of the Secretary is a culmination of 
rumors which have been rife for some weeks concerning his 
coming resignation or removal. 


Apparently the railroad questions so opportunely 
raised in Wisconsin will bring about a much to be desired 
definition as to the rights of corporations by the United 
States Supreme Court. The State has already brought suit 
for the forfeiture of charters, and this, of course, involves an 
appeal to the highest tribunal in the country. Moreover, 
Governor Taylor has issued a circular briefly announcing the 
course taken by the railroads in defiance of the law, and urg- 
ing all citizens to pay only the amounts prescribed by law for 
the services of the roads. If more is demanded they are urged 
to make complaint before Justices of the Peace, and all Dis- 
trict Attorneys are requested to lend their afd. 


After a week of uneasiness over the French Cabinet 
problem, during which a score of different plans were pro- 
posed, the President Marshal took the affair into his own 
bands and appointed a cabinet, after the manner of soldier 
Presidents, without any reference to the political aspects of 
the case. He has made General De Cissey Minister of War; 
the Duc Descazes, a professional diplomat, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; reinstated M. Pierre Magne, a noted financier, 
Minister of the Finances, and so on to the end of the chapter, 
even giving the Bureau of Public Instruction to a journalist. 
Doubtless the Cabinet will be an efficient one, for every man 
knows, or ought to know, how to do his work, but with 
French politics as they are the permanence of such an organ- 
ization is scarcely to be looked for. Spain and Italy have 
been indulging in Cabinet crises to keep their sister State 
company. 


That the water is subsiding in the Lower Mississippi 
is encouraging, even if the relief is only temporary. The 
* June rise,” as it is termed, is yet to come, and, although 
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there is reason to hope that the water will not then rise so 
high as is often the case, the flood cannot be considered as 
fairly passed until July is close at hand. Indeed the water 
is often higher in June than earlier in the season. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that a large population must for weeks to 
come suffer much deprivation and hardship. Congress has 
made liberal appropriations, but there will be much suffering 
in spite of everything that can be done. The Louisiana dele- 
gates are urging further appropriations, as at the present 
rate the supply of provisions must be exhausted within a few 
days. 


A precedent was established in the House of Repre- | 


sentatives on Saturday which may have a somewhat impor- 
tant bearing on future debates. The postal appropriation was 
under discussion, Mr. Tyner of Indiana being spokesman 
for the occasion. Near him sat the Post-Master Gencral 
armed with documents and crammed with facts, ready to 
prompt the speaker whenever the Democrats threatened to 
overwhelm him with assertions. He heard some rather 
pointed remarks about himself, intimating personal dishon- 
esty, after the manner of the House, but he managed to keep 
his temper, and the affair passed off very well. Probably, not 
many Cabinet oflicers care to subject themselves to the amen- 
ities of debate as practised in Congress, but if the convention- 
alities were observed in that body it might not be wholly 
objectionable if they should now and then take a hand when 
their knowledge of affairs might throw light on doubtful 
points. 


Two veteran officers of the United States Army 
died within the week. Major General G. L. Hartsuff and 
Brigadier General A. B. Dyer, Chief of Ordnance. The first 
graduated at West Point in 1852, and sawa good deal of fron- 
tier service prior to the breaking out of the Rebellion. He 
was one of those men who are constantly escaping death by 
the narrowest possible margin. Almost every action in 
which he was engaged left him with an additional wound, 
and his death was at last brought about by imprudent ex pos- 
ure to cold. He was, however, a gallant and successful offi- 
cer, and distinguished himself in several of our most 
important battles. Gen. Dyer’s duties during the war were 
mainly administrative, and every officer of the Northern army 
will recall the thorough simplicity with which he organized 
the complicated machinery of his bureau. He graduated in 
1837, served in the Florida and Mexican Wars, and was made 
Chief of Ordnance in 1864. The Congressional investigation 
instituted a year or two ago, at the instance probably of dis- 
appointed speculators, failed entircly to fix any stain upon 
his record. 


There has never been, on this side of the Atlantic. a 
wedding in all its belongings so essentially public property as 
that which took place in the White House on Thursday, 
Daughters of two former Presidents—Miss Monroe, in 120 
and Miss Tyler, in 1842—were married in the Executive Man- 
sion, but in those days Washington gossip did not travel fast 
enough to be of general contemporaneous interest, nor had 
official circles then attempted the “style’’ which is the nat- 
ural consequence of wealth and prosperity and —be it said 
with humiliation--of Rings. Under the circumstances we 
must all feel sincere satisfaction at the reasonable way in 
which the President's only daughter began her married life, 
The press, too, has acquitted itself upon the whole very honor- 
ably, and occurring as this wedding did so soon after that of 
the Russian Princess and the Duke of Edinburgh, the absence 
of notorious flunkeyism on the part of American papers is by 
contrast especially commendable. There have been, of course, 
instances of absurd ‘** reporter's English” but the average has 
been far better than experience justified us in expecting. 
With excellent taste, the wedding and its attendant reception 
were conducted with as lite ostentation as was perhaps ad- 
missible, considering the very conspicuous position of the 





bride’s parents. For the sake of all who are intimately con- | 


cerned we may be thankful that the President has so recently 


commanded by official acts a respectfultreatment of his more | 


private affairs. Had he approved the Finance Bill, and hastily 
interfered in the Arkansas trouble, we fear that public com- 
ment would have taken its tone in some degree from politics. 
As it is, Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris have sailed for the husband’s 
English home with the cordial good will of every American, 
and, by all accounts, their prospects for a happy life are ex- 
ceptionally favorable. 

There was little exaggeration in the first published 
accounts of the Mill River Disaster. One hundred and forty- 
seven bodies have been recovered, and as this number ac- 
counts for all who are known to be missing, it covers the 
entire loss, unless it is found that chance travelers, not resi- 
dent in the vicinity, were overtaken by the flood. The direct 
loss of property is considerably over a million, and it is all 


absolute loss, as no ordinary insurance policies cover such a | 


contingency as this. Doubtless some of our enterprising 
companies will soon provide for such cases. A legislative 
commission has visited the desolated valley, and it is probable 
that the State and county taxes will be remitted for some 
years to come. Meanwhile, generous contributions of food, 
clothing, and money have been promptly sent to the relief 
committees, and the most pressing wants of the sufferers 
were quickly supplied. Naturally this calamity has brought 
out a dea) of indignant comment from engineers who con- 
sider themselves, or are considered, competent to build safe 
reservoirs, and there seems to be no doubt that the Williams- 
burg dam was very insecurely constructed. There is, in- 
deed, no branch of engincering which requires more care than 
this ; and various towns, especially in New England, have dis- 
covered within the week that they are threatened with just 
such a calamity as overtook the Mill River Valley. Itisnot un- 
likely that State Inspectorships of Dams will be established 
as a safeguard for the future. This paragraph ought not to 
close without a word of praise for George Cheney, the gate- 
keeper at the dam, and Collins Graves, a Williamsburg milk- 
man. The first of these mounted his horse when he saw that 
the dam must go, and gave the alarm at the village, three 


miles distant, several minutes before the wave was upon | 


them. His chief difficulty was to induce people to believe his 
story, and Collin Graves alone seems to have been ready to 
give the down-stream residents the benefit of the doubt. His 
horse, fortunately, was flect. At the first village he was five 
minutes ahead of the water; at the second, only two; but he 
shouted his warnings with such energy that those who com- 
prehended were able to éscape to higher ground before the 
flood was upon them. We are glad to add that the homes of 
both these brave men stood above reach of the water. 


Che Houschold, 








By Mrs. AMELIA FE. BARR. 


ss NEVER look at the sea,” says the Ettrick 

shepherd, ‘‘ without lamenting the backward 
state o’ its agriculture. Were every eatable anima! 
extine’, the human race could dine and soup out 0’ the 
ocean till a’ eternity.”” Yet though inheritors of this 
spontaneous harvest, we absurd people do not eat fish. 
For its place at our tables asa penitential diet, or as 
an accessory to an otherwise good dinner, is as if we 
should gather a few roasting ears out of a forty acre 
lot, and therewith be content. 

Now there must be excellent reasons for this apathy, 
and one is undoubtedly the extravagant price at which 
good fish are sold. There is no just cause why fish 
should always be as dear, and sometimes twice and 
thrice as dear, as flesh meat. It costs much labor end 
cash to produce an ox, but fish need neither corn, nor 
pasture, ner house to shelter them, nor herd to watch 
them. If the immense profits went to the hardy 
*toilers of the sea,”’ we should grumble less; but they 
are now—as they have been for thousands of years— 
the retailer's. “To go to the fish-market rich and return 
poor,” isa very ancient proverb, and Pliny says if Nep- 
tune had only one-twentieth of the proceeds wrung 
iniquitously out of the public for his marine treasures, 
he would be far the wealthiest of the immortal gods. 

Fish ought to be cheap and abundant, and if ail our 
resources were developed and our advantages em- 
braced, thousands who now mainly subsist on bread 
and tea could add to it many a savory dish, while 
others who live much on the unwholesome hog could 
afford to learn to live more cleanly. 

Passing by for the present our sea-coasts and their 
produce, what ponds, and lakes, and marshes there are 
that now yield nothing, and that ought to yield abun- 
dance of delicious food! On every farm are ponds that 
could be made prolific of carp and tench, or, better 
still, of the more delicate kinds of eels—a farming stock 
as nearly as possible protected against mishaps, ad- 
minirable as food, never out of season, and satisfactory 
in the matter of “‘returns.”’ I am aware there is a 
prejudice against the eel, its appearance is not prepos- 
sessing; all I ask is, that it be put fairly on its trial 
without bias or pre-judgment. 

Its antecedents will bear strict examination; it has 
an honorable record. Ancient Egypt adored it, Greece 
was enamored of it, and the Sybarites, who would have 
invented cookery if it had not already existed, called 
the eel the * Queen of Luxury.” “ Behold,” cried out 
a famous old epicure when he saw one served, *“ Behold 
the Helen of Feasts! I will be her Paris.” 

Their intelligence also is beyond dispute. Those in 
the sacred ponds knew their names and forgot all fear. 
Crassus had one whose affection he rewarded with so 
tender a love that he was reproached in the Roman 
Senate for weeping at its death. ‘ Foolish Crassus,” 
said Domitius, “you wept for your murena” (eel). 
“That is more,” retorted Crassus, ‘than you, Domi- 
tius, did for your two wives.”’ In Otaheite, at the 
present day, they are kept as pets ii large holes; com- 
ing at their master’s whistle to eat out of his hauds, 
and attaining under these circumstances immense size 
and excellent flavor. 

They have always been a favorite diet in England, 
The Venerable Bede says, ** The island of Ely received 
its name from its fine lampreys;” and for centuries 
they were thought fit for royal tables and parliament- 
ary banquets. But this is trifling praise compared with 
the fact that most of the old abbeys and monasteries 
had their private eel-ponds. If eels went into their 
refectories, they have a brevet for any other dining- 
room. The cathedral city of Ripon retained, when I 
was a girl, its local reputation for making eel pies from 
some monkish recipe. It was a very good one, and | 
remember the fathers gratefully for my share in their 
legacy. I think Leeds, too, must have some such in- 
heritance, for the quantity of eels I saw in her abun- 
dant markets five weeks ago indicated very general 
use and favor. 

Ihave spoken of the excellence of ‘ eel-pies,’’ but 
they are equally good stewed, fried, or roasted. 
For the latter method Izaak Walton gives directions 
which he recommends by the strong statement ** that 
when he gets one dressed according to it, he wishes it 
were as long and as big as that which was caught in 
Peterborough River in 1667—a yard and three-quarters 
long.’”’ The only drawback to such a delicacy was the 
tenacity of life which formerly made an eel’s death 
a prolonged torture. But now they are instantly kill- 
ed by piercing the spinal marrow at the base of the 
skull with a sharp skewer. 

Why should not then, those happy mortals who own 
a pond or two breed their own eels for stews and 
roasts? And mine, and yours, and ten theusand peo- 
ple’s beside? For the increase is something marvelous, 
and young eels grow twelve inches in the first year, 
and mature in the second or third. 

Tench, too, prefer standing water, and will increase 
there under the most unfavorable circumstances. In 
Dickens’s Household Words an instance is noticed of 
two hundred brace of tench being taken out of an old 
pond that bad become a mass of weeds and mud. 
Near my New Jersey home } remember one or twa 
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ponds much in the same condition, that if cleaned out 
and stocked with lampreys or tench, or both, would 
be not only ornamental but useful and lucrative. At 
present, the New York market receives its finest eels 
from Baltimore, and these sell at twenty to twenty- 
five cents per pound. 

Could not our water companies cultivate fish in their 
immense reservoirs, and improve the water by it? I 
know that fish are put in the cisterns used in the 
Soutkern States to keep the water pure; and that they 
thrive and increase on the ‘‘ things” they find to eat in 
it. Iask this question on Miss Rosa Dartle’s principle— 
for information; still I cannot help thinking that these 
reservoirs could be animated both with advantage to 
the water drinker and the fish consumer. 

The Commissioners of Fisheries for the State of New 
York have, during the past year, distributed at least 
nine hundred thousand salmon trout in its various 
lakes; and turned loose, in the Hudson and other 
rivers, over five millions of young shad. The fears as 
to whether shad would live all the year in fresh water 
seem to have been favorably solved; as fish put into 
the Genesee River in 1872 were caught the next yearin 
Lake Ontario. 

As the experimenters have been so successful in in- 
ducing shad to “ settle,’ what is there to hinder them 
from extending their invitations? Noel in France 
long ago suggested the possibility of naturalizing some 
salt water fish in fresh waters; and though pike and 
carp are good, turbot and cod are better. If salt water 
fish come into our lakes and rivers for their own pleas- 
ure, why not keep them there for ours? Such an idea 
was evidently in the Roman mind when they made 
canals to conduct sea fish far inland; and England and 
Norway are both at present trying to work out this 
idea. 

In a gastronomical point of view, salt and fresh 
water fish have alike ardent advocates. Fresh water 
fish, with few exceptions, need careful and elaborate 
cooking. A good sea fish is spoiled with too great re- 
finement in this matter; allit needs is a clean gridiron 
—a clear fire—a hot plate—sweet brown bread and 
fresh butter. If a sauce for either kind is desired, 
then do not take “‘ Anchovy”’ because it is ‘‘ the thing,” 
or because somebody else does; but be grateful for the 
more homely recipe of the great Edinburgh epicures: 
“ Ketchup (mushroom,) mustard, cayenne pepper, but- 
ter, amalgamated on your plate by your own hand— 
each man according to his proportion.” 

Honoring the enterprise and sagacity which general- 
ly distinguishes our States Commissioners of Fisheries, 
we yet contend that this isa subject of personal con- 
cern to every one situated within reach of water 
privileges; for pisciculture can only prosper by the 
operation of the same great principle that influences 
all other human industries—individual interest. 








THE STORY OF UNCLE JACK. 
By M. B. W. 


} Figmnncen out of our sunny south window one 

morning, looking up in the elm tree branches, I 
heard one of the little brown English sparrows chirp 
out, “It’s too bad!” 

Our elm, which is as old as the city and which has 
rubbed its great branches on our roof until the garret 
seemed haunted by groaning spirits, isa colony tree, 
and we, by long acquaintance with its residents, feel 
as if, like Hiawatha, we had 

* Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets.” 

There lives the robin, who sings songs of cheer from 
the topmost spray near his nest; there the oriole or 
“ fire-hang-bird,’’ swings her cradle from a delicate 
branch that lies like quaint arabesque against the 
western sky; there live the squirrels in a hole half way 
up the trunk, and last of all is a house full of busy En- 
glish sparrows, just below the window. They are only 
English by descent, for they left the shell in that wee 
gabled cottage nailed to the tree, and we know them 
so well that when I heard Madame Sparrow chirp 
again, “It’s too bad!’ I was sure her motherly little 
heart was troubled about something. 

“What is the matter?” T asked. 

“Why, poor Uncle Jack is starving.” 

* Who is he, Birdie?” 

“He's a darkie, almost a hundred years old, who 
lives in a mean little hut next door to a bakery where 
I get plenty of dough-scrapings to eat this cold weath- 
er, but he can't get those even, and this morning I 
heard him say he must beg orstarve. He is very in- 
firm, has the rheumatism, if you know what that is, 
and I thought it was a shame some of you comfortable 
people wouldn’t help him. There! I’ve freed my 
mind, and I hope you won't be offended. Good-bye, I 
must go for lunch. Why, there he comes now,” and off 
she flew. 

Down the street an old man was hobbling along 
slowiy. He didn’t look like a man, for his body and 
head were at right angles with his legs; his hat was on 
the back of his head, for if it were worn on the top it 
would tumble off, and he leaned on a heavy cane so 
that he looked like a patent carpet-tack. His clothes 
were thin, and on his great, distorted feet were a pair 
of cloth shoes, so large that they might have been the 
fashion in the time of Henry VIII., when they wore 
platters, and through the worn soles the tired old feet 
touched the frosty pavement, for it was February 
Weathet. 





I rushed down stairs and told Auntie about him, and 
presently she stepped to the gate and said in acheerful 
tone: 

‘**Good-morning, Uncle; what is the matter?” for 
the trouble in his face warranted her asking the 
question. 

The tears came into the tired eyes as he answered: 
“Bless you, ma’am, it’s because the chariot is so long 
a-comin’ for Uncle Jack, poor useless critter he be 
now, an’ he can’t work but must beg, an’ be ain’t had 
the heart to stop at any ob de fine houses befoah, for 
fear de servants say, like de saloon man below yere, 
‘Get out, you nigger!’ I was jus’ a-longin’ for de 
happy day when I hear de angels call, ‘Come up, Jack, 
good Massa wants you.’”’ 

“ Walk in, Uncle Jack, and get warm,” said Auntie, 
leading the way to the cosy kitchen. ‘So you think 
the angels will call you up there one day ?”” 

“JT dunno, ma’am, I dunno. I’se done de best I 
could, poor kete anyhow; but de dear Lord say, Be 
good and cum, an’ I done try for it nigh onto twenty 
year. Bress you, ma’am!” as Auntie brought him a 
cup of teaand some of the yet warm breakfast; for, 
satisfied that the old man’s faith and trouble were both 
real, she thought it no disgrace to serve him, and she 
wished no words with the new Hibernian cook, whose 
displeasure at the proceedings was manifested by an 
extra display of dignity and by sudden concussions of 
all the doors through which she passed. 

By a little questioning Auntie drew from him his 
story of needs and wants. It was nearly the same sad 
tale that one hears so often among the poor—no clothes, 
no fuel, no food in the bitter winter weather. That 
afternoon there was astirring among the family mem- 
bers, for my aunt is a most energetic body. Cousin 
Margie was sent to Miss Dorcas, who keeps the bag of 
the sewing-society, and a couple of flannel shirts were 
brought to light for minister Jack, for we found that 
he had been a clergyman of the Methodist persuasion, 
and a favorite preacher among the brethren until his 
health failed. Cousin Tom drove around in his buggy 
and carried a large cushioned easy-chair to him, for, 
owing to his rheumatism, his niece Julia told us that 
he had not lain down for years, ‘“‘ though he had tried 
it once a little while ago, and ’pears like it would a 
kilt him.’’ Auntie trotted off to Judge K., a benevo- 
lent old gentleman who wears eye-glasses that always 
pop off when he laughs, and begged some money for 
coal, and then she went down town to “the store of 
the big boot,” as the boys call it, and ordered a pair of 
shoes, then home, to knit from her endless supply of 
blue yarn a pair of socks for her protégé, while it was 
my lot to carry to Poverty Row a basket of eatables. 

We watched over Uncle Jack the rest of the winter, 
and knew that he was comfortable and happy, though 
waitin’ fur de chariot,’ as he said. Then came the 
equinoctial, and we did not hear from him till Julia 
came the first clear mornipg and, in answer to in- 
quiries, said: 

“ He’s mighty peart a sittin’ in de sunshine, like a king 
with his new stockin’s on, but I reckon March’ll see him 
out.’’ But winter passed, March passed, April came with 
her hyacinths and pansies, and he hadn’t “gone out.” 
We took him some of the little purple and yellow faces 
“for thought,” and he thanked us, saying, ‘‘ Dev’s 
heart’s ease, honey. I has dat now, for I ain’t got long 
to wait; dere’s pootier flowers up dere.” We saw his 
mind was failing, but he prophesied aright. 

One sunny Sunday morning there was a stir among 
the elm-tree branches, and the robins sang, “ Praise 
the Lord! Cheerily, cheerily.’””’ And the sparrows 
twittered, ‘I’m so glad! Praise the Lord!” 

‘“*What is it, Birdie?” I asked, putting my head out 
cf the window. ‘The chariot came for Uncle Jack at 
sunrise, and the dear, patient old soul has gone home, 
where no aches or trouble can come. I was by the 
window when he went, and he looked so happy I 
wanted to sing for him; that’s all.”’ 

The door opened softly, and auntie said: * Pussie, 
Uncle Jack has ‘gone out.’ ”’ 

“T’m so glad, auntie! Praise the Lord!” 


The Vittle Folks. 


CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 


By P. THORNE. 
DISCOVERING AN ISLAND. 


OW it was May. The tender new leaves, just 
unfolding, gave all the woods a misty, hazy 
look; the apple trees were in full bloom, the whole air 
was sweet with flower fragrance and trembling with 
bird songs, and this old earth seemed like fairy land. 
Mr. Kendall 4nd Teddy were working down on the 
meadow. Teddy was riding horse for his father to 
plow. His legs were so short that they stuck out each 
side nearly straight, and once, going under an apple 
tree, the low branches brushed him off. When Teddy 
was first promoted to riding horse to plow, he felt it a 
great honor and privilege, but the charm of novelty 
had long since fled, and “riding horse” became as 
stupid as any other work you’re obliged to do. This 
morning he would much haye preferred carting ma- 
nure with Ralph and Aaron to jogging, up and down, 
up and down, on old Kate’s back. 
But boys on a farm have to work, and girls too. 

















This bright May morning, when everything said, 
“Come out doors and play,’’ when she wanted to go 
for wild flowers, Millie had to stay in wash dishes, 
make beds, run up stairs and down on €crands all the 
forenoon, because her mother was c!eaning house. 
But she and Teddy both had famous ay] petites for the 
corn beef and bag pudding at dinner time, and per- 
haps enjoyed the afternoon's play all the better for 
the morning’s work. 

After dinner they went down into the meadow, Tip 
and Ty both following them, like little dogs. Some- 
times they let the children carry them, but usually 
they preferred scampering along on their own respon- 
sibility, hiding in the grass and pouncing out at each 
other, turning somersets, prancing along sideways with 
high arched backs, and behaving generally in a way 
that often appeared to very much shock their dignified 
mother, old Blackie, 

There is no better play-fellow in summer time than 
abrook. You can Lave no end of fun with a brook. 
To-day Teddy said: 

“*Let’s go down to the brook and sce what the fresh- 
et did.” 

The spring freshets often altered the course of the 
brook, changed its banks, and made it almost a new 
stream. 

Millie pushed and squeezed through a thick fringe of 
pussy willows on the brook’s bank. 

“Oh, Teddy,” she cried, ‘‘what do you think? 
Here’s an island, a real, true island!’’ 

The brook had divided into two parts, enclosing 
quite a piece of land. 

“* What a jolly place to play Robinson Crusoe!” said 
Teddy. 

‘* But how can we get over there?” asked Millie, gaz- 
ing ruefully at the stream which flowed between them 
and this promised land. “If we try to jump it, we 
shall tumble into the water. It’s too wide to jump.” 

Teddy looked puzzled fora moment; then his face 
brightened with an idea. 

“T’ll tell you. Here’s a way.” 

He bent down one of the supple young willows. It 
reached over to the island. Standing on it, and hold- 
ing by a branch above, he sidled safely across, at the 
same time enjoying a delightful teeter on the bending 
bough. 

Then Millie tried the new-fashioned bridge. All 
went well till she jumped off on the other side, when 
up snapped the willow, catching Millie’s skirts, and 
suspending her in the air about a foot above the 
ground. 

Here was a nice situation. Teddy couldn’t have 
reached the branch to pull it down, even if be hadn’t 
been laughing so hard. There was nothing for it but 
he must leap the brook, splashing into the water on 
the other side, and come over on the branch again to 
release the dangling Millie. 

“Did it tear my dress much?” asked Millie when 
once more on earth. 

‘“*Not much. I guess Aunt Olive ’1l mend it for you.” 

“No; I’ve got to do it myself now,’ said Millie, 
twisting her neck to look anxiously at the gaping rent. 

Tip and Ty had to be brought over next. 

‘“‘There!”’ said Teddy, warm and red with his exer- 
tions, as he landed the lust cat, ‘‘ Here we are, all the 
inhabitants. Now, thisisourcountry. Wediscovered 
it. Wecan do anything we're a mind to here.”’ 

It was agreed that Millie, being more familiar with 
the book, should be Robinson Crusoe, Teddy, Man 
Friday, and the kittens, lamas. The lamas, however, 
were not asuccess. They would climb trees, and they 
wouldn’t have burdens tied to their backs, so finally 
they were allowed to be the wild animals peculiar to 
this island. <A thick clump of willow bushes, into 
which Teddy and Millie could just squeeze themselves 
by cutting out some of the branches, was the cave. 

The island was mostly covered with sand, its chief 
natural products being willow bushes, a little thin, wiry 
grass, and coltsfoot. As Aunt Olive used coltsfoot for 
cough medicine, Millie and Teddy were confirmed in 
their opinion that this was one of the most remarkable 
islands ever discovered. It wasto becalled “* Kendall's 
Land,” after the discoverers. They would bring corn 
and beans down there, and plant a garden. 

“Then,” said Millie, who was of a hopeful turn of 
mind, “ we can sell all we raise tofather. I knowhe’ll 
buy it, "cause he promised to give us ten cents for every 
hundred squash bugs we'd kill this summer, and of 
course he’d be gladder to have us raise things our- 
selves. We'll get real rich, Teddy.” 

“ Yes,” said Teddy, ‘‘ perhaps we shall have two dol- 
lars apiece by fall. What shall you do with your 
money ?”’ 

“T shall buy a microscope,’’ responded Millie, 
promptly. Ever since she had somewhere read about 
the wonders revealed by microscopes, her ambition 
had been to possess one. To look into the unknown 
worlds hid in water drops—what delight that must be! 

“Pooh, I shan’t,” said Teddy. ‘I shall buy a sheep 
of father. Then I shall have wool and lambs to sell, 
and before long money enough to buy a farm of my 
own. You can come and live in my house if you 
want to.” 

*“‘I’d rather live with father and mother; but I'll 
come a-visiting, and bring the microscope too.” 

South of Kendall’s Land they discovered another lit- 
tle sandy island. This they called ‘‘ Lookout Island.” 
Millie took off her shoes and stockings, and they waded 
out to Lookout Island, and built a nice bridge to it, of 
stones and driftwood; nice to look at, but when they 
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tried to cross on it, over it rolled, and splash they both 
went, into the brook. Then TeGdy made some willow 
whistles, while Millie, not being equal to whistles, dug 
out and walled up with stones a harbor for the com- 
merce of the island. As she worked, her dress dipped 
into the water, then rubbed around in the loose sand; 
but she was too busy to notice it. 

As they were both earnestly at work, suddenly a 
voice shouted “Hullo!” so near they both jump 
There was Aaron’s head looking through the bushes, 
He and Ralph, at work north of the brook, had been 
attracted by the sound of voices. 

“This is our island,” said Teddy. ‘‘ But you can 
come over here if you want to.” 

Thus cordially invited, Aaron and Ralph leaped the 
brook, and sat down to rest for a few minutes on the 
gravelly beach. It was a pleasant place to rest. The 
brook prattled by gayly over its stony bed. In ite 
clear water were reflected broken, dancing images of 
the overhanging trees and bushes, one tangle of wild 
grape vines. The sunshine was mellow and warm, 
and the robins, blue birds, phoebes, seemed to be trying 
to outsing each other. Aaron took off his hat, and let 
the soft breeze blow his hair all about, while Ralph 
drew out his jackknife and fell to making a whistle on 
the most gigantic seale, a ‘ regular buster,” he said. 

Ty was crawling low on all fours towards a robin, 
that, not far off, was hopping along in the grass. 

“Ty is a wild animal,” explained Teddy. ‘‘Tie’s a 
tiger, hunting his prey.” 

“There’s a good deal of the wild animal in cats,” 
said Aaron. ‘‘A panther’s nothin’ but a great savage 
cat.”’ 

‘Did you ever see a panther, Aaron?’’ 

* Only once, in the menagarie, but they used to be 
all zbout here, not so very long ago, either. Uncle 
Ase used to hunt ’em, over here on the mountain.” 

‘*Oh, Aaron, tell us a panther story, a true one.” 

“One of the last panthers Uncle Ase ever see was 
up in Shelburne. He and Captain Kemp went out 
hunting one day. They didn’t have much luck. They 
followed Dragon brook down to Deerfield river, then 
went up along the other side the river, but they didn’t 
start any game. Coming back, jest below where the 
Shelburne Center Church stands now, their dogs begun 
to act queer. Uncle Ase couldn’t think what ailed 
the critters. He couldn’t make ’em go on. They acted 
sorter scared, and lagged behind. Jest then they 
cum to an open place in the woods, where a lot of 
spoonwood grew, and what do you spose they see 
there?” 

* A panther?” 

“Four of ’'em; an old one, and three half grewn 
young ‘uns, eatin’ a deer. Uncle Ase and the Captain 
didn’t exactly like to open fire on the critters. If they 
only killed one, they’d have all the rest onto ’em at 
once. So they jest stood still and looked on. The 
panthers never offered to touch ’em, but jest kep’ on 
eatin’. Sometimes one of ’em would stop, walk a 
little ways towards the men and growl, as much as to 
say, ‘You mind your bizness, and we'll mind our’n,” 
then go back to eatin’ again. Finally, havin’ eat 
enough, I suppose, they slunk off, one by one, into 
the woods, growling as they went. 

“Uncle Ase went home, got a bear trap and set 
it there, with such a big clog fastened to it he was 
sure it couldn’t be moved. The next mornin’ he went 
over. The trap was gone, clog and all, and the bushes 
not broken down a mite, neither. Uncle Ase didn’t 
know what to make on’t. But pretty soon he thought 
he heard a noise in a big hollow log near by. He went 
and looked intoit, and there was his trap. He’d caught 
one of them young panthers, and it was strong enough 
to drag the trap, clog and all, into that log. Uncle 
Ase took the panther home. A queer thing about it 
was, it would let a man handle it and be meek as 
Moses, but if a dog came near, it would fly at him ina 
minit.’”’ 

“Did Uncle Ase tame it ?”’ 

“No, he had to kill it. ’Twant safe to have sech 
varmint around. Did you know your grandfather see 
the last wolf ever seen in Shelburne?” 

“Why, no. Did he?” 

“Yes. He and his brother Walter went to school 
’cross lots, through the woods. Coming home one 
night they see a wounded wolf draggin’ itself along. 
They scampered for home, fast as they could run, and 
told their big brothers, thinkin’ they’d go and shoot 
it. But they didn’t. Most likely they thought it 
would die anyway. The next spring the boys were 
boiling sugar out in the lots near a piece of woods. 
They had two young puppies they sot everything by. 
These puppies would run into the woods a little way, 
then cum yelping out, scared half to death, apparent- 
ly. The boys couldn’t think what ailed’em. But the 
next day the Jones boys, who kep’ hounds, run a 
large wolf out of that very piece of woods, That 
was the last of wolves in Shelburne.” 

** Now tell us another, Aaron.” 

“Not to-day. Ralph and I must go back to planting 
corn. Your father don’t hire me to spin yarns to you 
young ’uns.” 

After Aaron’s departure, the children began building 
adam. But Tip and Ty had evidently grown exceed- 
ingly tired of island life. They stood on the shore, 
dipping their front paws in the water, shaking them 
daintily, mewing plaiutively, and looking longingly 
over towards the main land. So Millie with an apron 
full of coltsfoot leaves for Aunt Olive, and Teddy 
with a cat under each arm, leaped the brook, splash- 





ing in, of course. But both were already so wet and 
dirty it didn’t make much difference. 

At the house, Mrs. Kendall had unexpected company 
to tea; a distant cousin, Mrs. Prouty, who lived in the 
village. Mrs. Prouty had no chiidren of her own, but 
her ideas as to how those of other people should be 
trained were most correct. She often said, “If I had 
children, they should do thus and so.’”’ She had been 
edifying Mrs. Kendall, this afternoon, with a minute 
account of her neighbor, Mrs. Judge Jay’s, method of 
managing and dressing her children. The little Jays, 
it seemed, had any amount of silk dresses, and were, 
in every respect, the sweetest, properest children ever 
seen. Mrs. Prouty was just saying, 

“T should think you might contrive some very gen- 
teel everyday dresses like Isabel Jay’s, for your own 
little daughter. Get some bright plaid for under- 
skirts, and then, if you have an old silk of some pretty 
color, make her a ruffled overdress;’’ not aware, 
probably, that Mrs. Kendall’s only silk, her wedding 
dress, hung in the sacred seclusion of the front cham- 
ber closet, a thing of awe, not to be lightly ap- 
proached; wheu the door burst open, and Millie and 
Teddy came trooping into the room, followed by a 
string of cats. 

Teddy was barefoot and in his shirt sleeves, his 
cotton pantaloons, too short anyway, wet to the knees, 
and hanging by one suspender. On his head was a 
big palm-leaf hat, one of Miss Bashie’s best efforts, 
that looked as well as any hat could you'd just been 
carrying stones and mud in, to build a mill dam. 
Teddy bolted at once, at sight of a stranger, but Millie 
was too far in for escape. 

Her calico dress, old and faded at best, was torn, 
wet, and draggled, her shoes and stockings muddy, and 
stuck full of ‘“‘ beggar lice.”” Her sunbonnet, hanging 
down her back, exposed her hair, unbraide¢ one side, 
and blown all over her eyes. Over each ear she wore 
a dandelion curl, and a chain of dandelion stems 
adorned her neck. 

Mrs. Prouty looked shocked, almost frightened. 
But, as she often observed, a really genteel person 
never forgets herself, 

“How do you do, my little dear?” she said, smiling 
sweetly, and extending a hand redolent of scented 
soap. 

Millie was naturally bashful, and, in an emergency, 
apt to forget the “ manners” in which her mother had 
so often drilled her. She hung her head and blushed. 

“T’m pretty well,’”’ she mumbled awkwardly, giving 
Mrs. Prouty a very dirty hand, and, in her embarrass- 
ment, contriving to drop a pile of wet coltsfoot leaves 
into that lady’s nice grey lap. 

Mrs. Prouty arose, shook herself, and looked as if 
she would have enjoyed doing the same by Millie, poor 
Millie, who was tumbled out of the room, coltsfoot 
and all, and consigned to Aunt Olive’s tender mercies 
for a general furbishing up. But it was too late to re- 
trieve her place in Mrs. Prouty’s good graces. Mrs. 
Prouty had already privately resolved to bestow her 
old light silk on some worthier recipient. 





THE DROLL LITTLE HOUSE. 
By OLive THorne. 


NCE upon atime a beautiful little house was 

built in the grass by the side of a brook. It was 
put up so quietly that nobody noticed it till it was 
all done, and the family were in. It was a droll little 
house, neither white nor brown, but a beautiful green 
outside. 

For some time every door and window was shut, and 
no one could see what was going on inside. But at 
last, when everything was ready, and all in order, from 
top to toe, the little house was suddenly thrown open, 
and all the world invited to call. 

And they did call, I tell you,—the whole Butterfly 
family, in gorgeous dresses of red and gold,—the plain- 
er-dressed, but highly respectable Bee family,—and I 
can’t tell you how many of the modest Insect family. 

The little house was well worth going to see, too. It 
was no common building, made of wood or brick, with 
plain bare walls,—by no means! Every room—and 
there were dozens of them—was hung with the most 
elegant gold colored curtains. They were finer than 
silk, and softer and daintier than anything you ever 
saw, and all fragrant with a delightful, fresh perfume 
It was a home fit for any queen, I tell you. 

Almost every room of this curious house was a nurs 
ery, and in each one sat a patient little mother. Droll 
little creatures they were, dressed in pale gold, and 
never stirring an inch away from the cradles of their 
babies; with funny little husbands besides, dressed in 
the same lovely color, and wearing brown caps on 
their heads. 

The husbands were so tall they could stretch up and 
look over the golden walls into the wide world out- 
side, and they got uneasy and longed to go out. But 
the little mothers would not go, and they didn’t want 
to leave them, so they stayed in the nursery too. 

Every night when the sun went down, the curtains 
were all drawn close together, and the whole family 
went to sleep, and nobody could see anything but the 
plain little green house. But the first rays of the sun 
opened the whole house again. 

This life weat oa for some time, till the little moth- 
ers grew brown with age, the gorgeous curtains faded, 
wore out, and at last were blown away, the tall hus- 





bands got tired of staying an@ went away, and left the 
little mothers alone with their babies. They had no 
curtains to keep them warm, the little house was open 
night and day, and all the winds could blow right 
through it. 

A sad change it seems to us, but little did the moth- 
erscare. They did not mind the cold, and they were 
not afraid of the dark, and the babies were growing 
every day bigger, and would soon be able to care for 
themselves. And then the little mothers would be 
satisfied and happy. 

They were the most comical babies you ever saw, 
each one cuddled up in an odd little cradle, shaped 
like an egg and carved and ornamented outside. They 
never cried; and if they had plenty to eat, and all the 
time to sleep, that was all they wanted. 

So the little mothers kept them fed, and watched 
while they grew browner and browner till they wero 
nearly ready to go. At last, on each droll little crealle 
came a small pair of wings, white and fleecy, and light 
as air, and they stood out around the bare little house 
like a ball. 

Then the little brown and withered up mothers 
knew that they had finished their work, and the babies 
could take care of themselves; so they were satisfied 
and happy, and died. And then came along a playful 
breeze, gave the little house a shake, and away went 
every baby on its own wings, and left the droll little 
house deserted and bare. 

And the babies—still in their cradles—fiew away off 
over the fields, playing with the breeze, and seeing the 
world, till the sun went down and it grew dark. Then 
each one sank to the ground and settled itself, the 
comical cradles burst open, and each little baby came 
out, ready to build a house just like its mother’s. 

Maybe you think this is a fairy story, but it’s every 
word true. And the gorgeous little house, with its 
patient little mothers, and dozens of babies, is, after 
all, nothing but a—dandelion. And if you look care- 
fully into one you'll see the whole family—just as I 
said. 





OUR TWINS. 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


HEY are dear little creatures, who frolic and play, 
And go rolling and tumbling about in our way, 
While we only pet them, and watch them with pride 
As they lie on their cushion asleep, side by side. 


They are dressed just alike, all in velvet, you know, 
With soft shaded stripes down to each dainty toe; 
Such beautiful garments you never could match— 

But if you should handle them roughly—they’l scratch ! 


Together they drink from their saucer of milk, 

And we smooth their soft hair—just as shiny as silk ; 
While we fondle and pet them, they scarcely will stir, 
But look in our faces, and nestle and purr! 


You should see them play ball! though they never 
were taught, 

They know very well how a ball should be caught! 

Or give them a feather—that fun never fails, 

And if nothing else offers, they chase their own tails! 


And they play * Hide and Seek,”’ one on each side the 
door, 

Then they just roll together all over the floor; 

And they scramble and kick, and turn “*summersets,” 
too, 

Till the play gets too rough, then they both cry “ Miew 1” 


When Ginger flics at them with flerce bark and bound, 
They never will flinch, but just stand their own ground: 
And he always retreats—though with many a sniff, 
Before our twin pussy-cats, Victor and Griff! 
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A SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. 
71 Letters, 

57, 59, 60, 68, 54, 42, 57, is by many considered Shakespeare's 
best play. 

19, 37, 1, 13, 67, 62, a character in Romeo and Julict. 

3, 82, 51, 11, 4, 17, 64, 46, 53, 25, 31, 67, 63, Brutus accused Cassius 
of having. 

1, 20, 7, 36, 29, 18, 22, 52, 59, 71, 55, 19, an injunction given by 
Wolsey to Queen Catherine. 

57, 14, 43, 11, 60, 70, 59, 24, 16, 49, 61, 35, 50, 36, 65, 15, 2, 8, 20, 12, 
Lady Macduff’s definition of a traitor. 

5, 10, 40, 47, 48, 22, 31, 21, was very unkindly treated by his 
daughters. 

38, 45, 23, 12, 58, 44, 50, 68, 27, 52, 39, 41, 17, 29, 6, 15, 21, 43, 31, 69, 
title of a play. 

66, 61, 9, 23, 26, 46, 20, 35, was a bishop of Winchester. 

1, 58, 35, 34, 58, 14, 23, 56, a duke who was a meroenary lover. 

My whole is found in the play of Macbeth. NOVICE. 





A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
. A consonant. 
. A useful instrument. 
. A man’s name. 
. Akinsman of Abraham. 
. Ariver in the Southern States. 
. A coin. 
. A consonant. De F. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 13. 
Classical Enigma.— 
* My child, from Juno and Minerva comes 

The gift of valor, if they choose to give, 

But curb thou the high spirit in thy breast, 

For gentle ways are best.” 
Transpositions of European Riwers.—Arno, Nora, Iser, sire. Klar, 

Lark. Save, vase. Oka, oak. Spree, peers. 

A Floral Enigma.—English ivy. 
A Cross-word Enigma.—Mississipp. 
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IMPORTANT AND USEFUL INVENTION. 





Seareely a day passes that the press of the 
country does not record the invention of some 
machinery or appliance to abridge human toil 
or to secure greater efficiency and more per- 
fect results in its products. Many of these 
inventions fail when brought to the test of 
actual experiment, and many others which 
are able to stand this test fall into obscurity 
for want of being properly brought before the 
public. Pittsburg has reason to be proud of 
the achievements of her inventive genius, and 
we are glad to be able to chronicle the fact 
that of late years it seems to have been di- 
rected more especially to that hitherto much 
neglected domain of industry, the household ; 
and among all the appliances that have lately 
been brought forward to lighten domestic 
toil and increase its efficiency we regard the 
KING kton as one of the most important. The 
great utility of this invention consists in the 
fact that it combines in one article the prin- 
ciples of a Smoothing Iron, a Glossing Iron, a 
Band Iron, and a Fluting Machine, and can be 
changed in aninstant from one operation to 
another, and jperforms each in the most per- 
fect manner possible. We have witnessed the 
work performed by this Lron, in our own 
houschold, and know to a certainty that we 
are not going too far when we affirm that in 
the practical results of each of its operations 
lt has never had an equal. While performing 
the work of the ordinary Smoothing Iron ina 
very superior manner, and filling a want long 
felt by the ladies as a Band Iron, it brings 
within the reach of every family in the land 
what has hitherto been the almost exclusive 
property of the Laundries: the operation of 
Fluting and Glossing, especially the latter. 

We have not space to speak more in detail 
of this Iron, but cannot forbear alluding to 
its handsome appearance, being nickel plated 
and very highly polished, resembling silver, 
and to the fact that, being turned by machine- 
ry with an oval face, it finishes its work more 
perfectly than the common Iron, whicb is 
finished perfectly flat by grinding. 

We also desire to make honorable mention 
of the enterprise and energy of the Hewitt 
Manufacturing Company, who are the pro- 
prictors of this kon. Ina veryshort space of 
time, and at an immense outlay, they have 
perfected machinery capable, when necessary, 
of turning out an Iron every minute, and are 
thus prepared to meet the large and increas- 
ing demands of their customers and the pub- 
lic. We learn that they have the only ma- 
chinery capable of producing an Tron turned 
with an oval face, and that each Tron passes 
throuch the hands of twenty competent work- 
men before being completed, 

They are also wischy availing themselves 
liberally of the power of the press, to make 
known their invention to the world at large, 
and, as will be scen, monopolize our third 
page this week. 

We can conscientiously recommend this 
Iron to Agents and Canvassers, and believe 
that those who engage in its sale will find it 
pleasant and remunerative business. Being 
an article of household use, it will recommend 
itself especially to lady canvassers.—EJditorial 
from the Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


HEWITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





The attention of every housekceper among 
our readers is invited to the advertisement 
of the Hewitt Manufacturing Company, on 
the seventh page, where an account of the 
most convenient Iron ever invented will be 
found. No other Iron possesses so many qual- 
ities for laundry purposes, while it can be 
worked with the utmost ease. We have one 
of them in our own house, which has been 
thoroughly tested, and has given the most 
complete satisfaction. The number sold is 
conclusive evidence of the popularity which 
this Iron has achieved in a short time.—Edi- 
torial from Presbyterian Banner, April 1. 


THE KING IRON. 





The new invention, King Iron, advertised 
in this week's paper, is a domestic utensil of 
great importance. It takes the place of the 
old-fashioned Smoothing Iron, and brings in- 
to service a variety of essential offices in this 
department of housekeeping. It performs all 
the work claimed for it by the inventor. This 
is the testimony of the other side of the edi- 
torial house, where one of the articles has 
been thoroughly tested. It is a labor-saver, 
and a beautifier of all it touches. It is easily 
handled, made to last a life-time, ornamental, 
and not likely to be superseded by any similar 
invention. It seems to cover the whole 
ground in its adaptation to the work designed. 
We commend the advertiser as a business 
man of honor and integrity, and must say 
that he deserves the great success he has 
achieved. He has been an earnest, patient 
laborer, and is now master of his business in 
what he manufactures, and what he under- 
takes, by way of introducing his goods.—Edi- 
torial from the Methodist Recorder, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., March 14, 1874. 








TO THE READER. 


We beg leave to say, and with all confidence, 
that we are manufacturing one of the most 
useful Household articles ever offered to the 
public. 

A Smoothing fron, a Glossing 
Iron, a Band Iron, and a 
Fluting Machine, 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE, 


And the only one 


Ever offered to the Public 


that combines all these qualities. 





Our Circular shows the Iron in its different 
positions, in each of which it performs its 
work perfectly, and before we enter into our 
special terms we wish to remind you that the 


Laborious Task of Ironing Comes 


ften, 
Is the hardest kind of work, is more dreaded, 
and creates more dissatisfaction when done, 
than perhaps any other task about the House- 
hold. 

It is not only necessary that the Ironer be 
pleased with the work herself, but it must be 
done in a manner calculated to satisfy the 
wearer, and also to please the eye of the 
public. 

In ironing a piece of linen, it is like finishing 
a piece of goods for exhibition, as it is exhib- 
ited to the fullest extent when worn, and the 
anxiety of the ironer to do the work nicely 
adds to the labor. 

There is perhaps no part of our dress in 
which we are more particular than the finish 
of our linen, and with the common Flat Iron, 
such as is now used, it is impossible to do 
such work satisfactorily. Theart of polishing 
or glossing linen is one that has seldom been 
possessed by private families. Laundries, 
which have made it a special part of their 
business, have long kept it as secret as possi- 
ble in order to obtain those fabulous prices 
now asked and paid for such work. With 
our Iron we are now able to offer the posses- 
sion of this art 


TO EVERY FAMILY, 
Making Ironing one of the 
Easiest Tasks of the Household, 


As a Smoothing Iron for Ironing Linen, 
such as Cuffs, Collars, Shirt Bosoms, etce., ete., 
it 

HAS NEVER HAD AN EQUAL. 


The face being oval, which prevents blister- 
ing, prepares the Linen perfectly for glossing. 
which must be done before glossing can be 
properly commenced. The Iron is then re- 
versed, which is done instantly by simply plac- 
ing the thumb on the latch and dropping the 
handle over the Lron, which brings the gloss- 
ing ridge down on the work to be glossed, and 
the same keon and the same heat, by a few 
passes over, gloss the linen handsomely, and 
in just as simple a manner as that of common 
ironing. You will, of course, understand that 
it is next to an impossibility to gloss with a 
broad, flat surface. It requires a center of an 
oval surface to do it. Laundries have hereto- 
fore performed the work with an Iron having 
an egg-shaped bottom, but it is not only diffi- 





cult to handle, requiring the most skilled op- 
erator to use it successfully, but is apt to gloss 
only in ridges, which always looks badly in the | 
finish of linen. Not only this, but the Iron is| 


hard on the wrist; too much so for any one | 


lady out of every hundred to handle with any | 


degree of comfort. The ridge on our Iron | 
being central, causes it to balance evenly, and | 
whatever pressure is necessary is applied in 
the same nianner as in common ironing. Our 
Iron asa 


BAND IRON, 


for Ironing Narrow Bands, Pressing Seams, 
ete., is complete, and fillsa want long felt, and 
one that is fully appreciated by the ladies gen- 
erally. Asa 


FLUTING IRON 


it operates on the only true principle—namelg, 
Ironing with a proper finish for all starched 
fabrics, and will do all classes of Fluting as 
explained in our Circular, and would be 


Cheaper at $20.00 


asa Fluting 
would be at 


Six DOLLARS. 


Goods Fluted on this principle remain done 
up longer than when fluted either by Crank or 
Press motion. In grinding Fluting through 
those Crank Machines, the fabric is always 
liable to be cut and destroyed, and the rollers 
must cut through if the material is not gath- 
ered sufficiently full to reach the bottom of 
the corrugations, whereas in fluting with 
our Iron if the fabric is not gathered sufli- 
ciently full to reach the bottom of the corru- 
gations, the Iron can be passed over lightly, 
and will form the flutes without the slightest 
injury to the linen and in the most satisfacto- 
ry manner. It will do all work thata 


CRANK MACHINE CAN DO, 
and all other classes of Fluting that the 
Crank Machine Cannot Do. 


A trial will satisfy the most skeptical that 
this is 


Machine than the Crank Machine 


THE MOST COMPLETE 


AND DESIRABLE iRON 
Ever Offered to the Public, 





And sells wholly on its own merits, 


OUR TERMS TO 


GOOD, STEADY, ENERGETIC MEN, 


Such as we want to handle our business in the 
different sections of the country, are very lib- 
eral, much more so than any could reasonably 
expect on an article that sells so rapidly as 
this Iron. We have many agents appointed 
who sell as many as 


20 TO 30 IRONS PER DAY 


IN ORDINARY CANVASSING. 


If an Agent sells but five Irons per day he is 
making more money than many others who 
have a capital of $5,000 invested in ordinary 
business. Besides, the risk of losing the capi- 
talis great. In this business a man could not, 
in a business way, lose a hundred dollars, were 
he to try, as the goods selling so rapidly and 
costing so little will 


Always Bring Cash. 


There is no chance to lose, but every chance 
to gain. And recollect that in taking hold of 
this business you are engaged in selling a le- 
gitimate line of manufactured goods. You 
are getting control of the sale of one of the 


FASTEST SELLING ARTICLES 
Ever Offered to the Public. 


Without sustaining any heavy outlay at the 
start, as is necessary in beginning a new busi- 
ness so remunerative as this. We have made 
the heavy expenditures ourselves. We fur- 
nish the goods complete in cases, and supply 
all necessary printed matters, such as Order 
Books, Circulars, Reports for Canvassing 
Agents to fill up for their employers, and a 


PERFECT SYSTEM LAID DOWN, 


FOLLOWING WHICH, A 
MAN CANNOT FAIL TO 
MAKE MONEY. 


We have expended large sums of money 
during the past yoar in maturing this busi- 
ness. 





THREE HUNDRED IRONS 


PER WEEK 


During the winter. These are the orders from 


one of our numerous Agents. 


We herewith publish a letter from the same 


party, as follows: 


XOCKFORD, ILL., Feb. 6, 1874. 

Hewitt Man'f’g Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gents—Your favor of the 3d inst. is at 
hand, acknowledging receipt of draft, and 
with bill of lading inclosed, for which please 
accept thanks; also for your prompt ship- 
ments. 

You ask me how I conduct my business, as 
I sellso many goods in such asmall space of 
territory, and in reply would say, I have tried 
many ways, but find my present plan the 
most successful. I start my agents out, giv- 
ing each one a district to canvass, and I have 
them canvass it thoroughly, and when my de- 
livery agent goes through delivering the irons 
he endeavors to look up a good responsible 
lady or gentleman who is well acquainted 
in each township, and appoints them local 
agents to supply those who were not at home 
when the first agent was around. My deliv- 
ering agent then leaves a list of those supplicd 
with the local agent, who has little difficulty 
in selling to the families not already supplied 
as the Iron once seen in use sells itself. 
Those local agents, as a general thing, aro 
selling more Irons in every section than my 
first canvasser sold, and it seemed to me that 
they sold to at least three families out of five, 
judging from the population in each town- 
ship, and the constant calls of from one to 
cight dozen from those agents takes up agreat 
many goods. My canvassers are sclling from 
ten to twenty Irons per day, each, and some 
have sold as high as thirty a day in good 
weather. As to the section of country, I find 
very little difference so far. The Iron sells 
readily every place I have reached, and gives 
the very best satisfaction, ladies frequently 
saying they “‘would not be without it for 
twenty dollars.’”” My health has been poor 


We are now furnishing the goods to | this winter, so that I have not been able to 


men who handle territory for us at a profit | push business, but it is now improving, and 


that we much doubt whether you would be 
willing to take 
were you to loan it out on good security; 
and we are giving our undivided attention 
to the business. We are placing the territory 
and giving full control of the sale of the 
Iron on 


Most Advantageous Terms. 
WE WANT A FEW 


ACTIVE, RELIABLE MEN, 


to place territory for us throughout the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. To such 
persons we offer 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


We do not publish our private terms, as | 
we think such a course detrimental to the 


interest of parties taking hold of the busi- 
ness. Such terms we will furnish by mail 
upon application. You will then be able to 
judge as to whether the business will pay 
you or not. 

We are publishing no certificates of other 
parties. We think it the better plan that 
you should order a sample of the goods and 
then judge for yourself. You will then know 
how to act in the matter. The [ron will please 
you. It sells everywhere. 

In order that you may more fully judge of 
the success of this Iron during the past, we 
herewith add a few of the dates and extent of 
the orders received from one of our agents, 
Capt. R. H. Allen, of Rockford, Ill., who has a 
few canvassers employed, as follows: 


Duly 6, 1873, 200 Irons ordered. 


“ce “ 46 “sé 


15, 300 
Aug. 5, ‘ 8 Doz. os 
“« 9, “ 500 Irons a 
“ae, “ 8 Doz. 3 
“cc 30, “ce 16 “ce “ 
Sept. 2, 73 10 ity “ec 
“ce 6, “ec 25 “ “ 
“a 8, “ 23 “ec oe 
“ 26, “ce 16 “cc “ 


After last mentioned date the standing or- 
der was 


as a per cent. for your money 





if it continues so, I will soon move out with a 
good force of canvassers, and make up for 
lost time. You can count on me for at least 
ten to twelve hundred Irons per week, instead 
of three or four hundred, as now I have but 
three good agents out; beside local agents. 

[ want ten counties more, and would like 
them adjoining my present territory, or tn 
Southern Wisconsin. Please make out deed 
and send it on C. O. D. Give me the coun- 
ties altogether if you can. With what expe- 
rience I have had now, I think I can put out 
force enough this summer to work them to 
your satisfaction; as I said before the Iron 
sells readily, and pleases every body. I can 
get hundreds of certificates and recommenda- 
tions of the highest kind, but I don’t bother 
with them, as any lady can see by five min- 
utes’ examination that the Iron is what we 
represent it, and just what she wants, and she 
is bound to haveit. I presume I haveshowed 
the Iron to thousands of ladies, and have 
never yet found one who has not pronounced 
it “the best and most practical article of the 
kind she ever saw.’’ You may expect another 
order from me by the last of next week for at 
least fifty cases. 

Wishing you every success, 
Yours respectfully, 
R. H. ALLEN, 


Our space being limited, we can not quote 
orders from all. 


LFrom the Cincinnati Christian Standard.] 


“We have one of these Irons in use in our 
own family, and can safely say that it is one 
of the few inventions that come up to the 
representations made and the merits claimed 
for it. This company is spoken of in the 
highest terms by the press of Pittsburg, 
the Advance, Advocate, Methodist Reeorder, 
and others, referring to them, editorially, in 
a gratifying and highly commendable man- 
ner. 

In regard to the Iron, it speaks for itself. 
It is beautiful in appearance, and practical in 
its ability to do the best of work. 

This opportunity for persons to engage in 
& paying business, without investing large 
capital, seldom offers itself. Write this com- 
pany; you can fully rely upon their repre- 
sentations and secure a portion of their terri- 
tery.” 
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THE KING. 


4 COMPLETE IRONS IN ONE. 4 


MANUFACTURED BY 
wy « 
HEWITT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Office and Factory, Duquesne Way, bet, 4th and 5th Streets, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


A COMBINED 


Smoothing, Glossing, Band and Fluting tron. 






LADY & GENTLEMAN 


EMPLOYMENT 


Canvassing Agents 
Wanted! 


FOR 









THOUSANDS! 2 ~ EVERYWHERE 


Fig. 1 represents the Iron as used for ironing plain work. 


As a Smoothing Iron it is one of the finest manufactured, the face being oval, which prevents 
Jistering linen, and is the only oval-faced turned Iron made in this country. 


W ant 


A 


We 
In Every 


GENERAL 


COUNTY. 
AGEN 'T 


Fig. 2 represents the Iron when used for Polishing or Glossing. 


It is the most complete and only perfect glossing Iron made, reducing this tedious performance (as 
heretofore practiced) to the same simplicity and speed as that of ordinary ironing. We forma central 
glossing rib across the middle of the whole face of the Iron, thus giving a wide span to the glossing rib‘ 
enabling the operator to gloss at each motion the full width of theiron; whereas the ordinary iron 
used for glossing has its rib lying parallel with the face of the iron, and as it moves to and fro reduces 
the bearing to not over one inch, and hence great skill on the part of the operator is needed to prevent 
ridging, and much time is absolutely necessary ; and as our glossing rib extends centrally across the 
face, on which the weight of the iron rests, it prevents all side rolling, and moves as steadily as an or- 
dinary iron. Now all can see that did the rib extend parallel with the face of the iron, as is the case 
with other glossing irons heretofore used, great strength of wrist would be required on the part of the 
operator; or when the heel of the iron is used for glossing, the operator is obliged te carry the entire 
weight of the iron. No more argument will be necessary to convince all that for ease and speed ours is, 
as we have stated, the only perfect glossing iron now offered to the public. 


EVERY FAMILY EVERY ONE 


THAT 
Who Sells Our tron 
Uses Our Iron 


CAN 
WILL SAVE 


TIME AND MONEY, MAKE MONEY. 


Fig. 3 represents the Iron when used as a Band Iron. 





Which is calculated to be used when any narrow strip is to be ironed, and the bordering material 
left untouched. No Lady can doa single day’s ironing without needing it. For instance: all 
double ruffles have a narrow band between them when it must be used. Also for Seams, Belts, and 
Bias Bands between Puffs and Ruffles. 


GET READY Order Your 


SAMPLES 


IN TIME, 


BUSINESS. 


BEFORE THE 
FIRST IN 


FIRST SERVED. 


Fig. 4 represents the Iron when used as a Fluting Iron. 


AS A FLUTING IRON. 


By simply attaching the detachable corrugated plate, which is done in an instant, it is then ready 
for fluting in connection with a corrugated base-board, which is furnished with each iron. Its com- 
pleteness will be seen in what it will do, operating, as it does, on the only true principle, viz.: IRONING 
as a proper finish for all starched fabrics. This is the only principle of fluting machine that has been 
presented that will properly iron flutes. and make them correspond in finish with the body of the article 
being ironed. 


The Work It Will Do which No Other Principle of Fluter has ever yet 
Performed, 


FIRST.—It always imparts a finish to each flute, which corresponds exactly with the body of the ar- 
ticle being fluted. 

SECOND.—It will flute any depth of ruffle, from one-quarter of an inch to three feet or more, and the 
whole front, which is now done, of a morning wrapper. 

THIRD.—It will flute a puff same as a ruffie—that is, it will flute between bands. 

FOURTH.—It will flute double ruffles. 

FIFTH.—It will flute alpaca or worsted goods as neatly as linen, and set every flute. All forcing or 
cutting is avoided, and as the iron moves forward and exposes the material, you can prevent, in all 
cases, scorching, and can see when flutes are perfect. 

S1xTH.—It will form one or more ribs for cords or braids. 

SEVENTH.—It will form one or more flutes around bed-shams, table covers, window curtains, etc., 
any distance desired from the edge, and in any direction, and by this you can see you are enabled, with 
this iron, to do up goods of any kind and in any style. 


Reasons Why This Iron Meets the Wants of the People and Sells Everywhere. 

FIRsT.—It’s four PERFECT IRONS in one. 

SECOND.—It’s the only perfect glossing Iron in the market that has made the art of glossing as easy 
as that of common ironing. 

THIRD.—It’s the finest finished Iron, complete, in the market. 

FOURTH.—Its ironing face is oval, which prevents blistering linen, and gives finish to all work. 

FirTH.—It forms a beautiful band iron, for ironing narrow bands, between puffs, seams, etc., etc., 
which can not be done with the ordinary smoothing iron. 

S1xTH.—As a fluting machine, it operates on the only true principle—IRONING, as a proper finish for 
all starched fabrics. 

SEVENTH.—The Crank Fluting Machine costs from six dollars up to fifteen dollars; will only flute a 
few inches, and mashes the starch in blotches, and fluting done by them musses up in an hour’s wearing 
and cannot flute puffs between bands at all, and it takes from two to three experienced persons to flute 
with a Crank Machine. 

EIGHTH.—F luting done with our iron will stay fluted longer than fluting done by any roller or press 
machine. 

NINTH.—Fluting done by our iron presents a more beautiful appearance than that done on any Other 
principle. 

TENTH.—Any lady that can do common ironing can flute with our iron. 

ELEVENTH.—Any lady that can do common ironing can gloss with our iron, as it is Just as simple as 
ironing—after having ironed the linen with smooth face, which must be done before ghossing—you have 
only to revolve the iron (as shown in cut), and gloss on same principle and with same heat. Ladies 
often wonder why they can not gloss linen as it is done in laundries, forgetting that a broad fiat surface 
will not gloss, and that they had not the Iron to do it with. 

TWELFTH.—There is no oval-faced Turned Smoothing Iron in the market except ours—if there was 
it would cost at least $2.25 alone. 

== THIRTEENTH.—This is the only Glossing Iron made, having its glossing rib extending centrally 
across the face of the iron, and if made separate would cost at least $2.50. 

FOURTEENTH.—A Band Iron separate would be worth $1.25. 

FIFTEENTH.—The cheapest crank machine in the market that will flute as deep as four inches will 
cost $6.50 and upward. You would have therefore to pay about $12.50 for the machinery now used to do 
each of the classes of work our Iron will do, and even then you cannot do one-half the work you can 
with our Iron. 


Is All Taken, 











SLXTEENTH.—Our smoothing iron, glossing iron, band iron and fluting machine combined and com- 
plete, which will in each position perform the work more completely than anything in the market, with 
directions for fluting worsted and alpaca goods, and receipt for preparing starch for Glossing, cost 
only $5 at retail. Thus you see there is a saving of about $7.50 in buying our fron, besides the advan- 
tages in the Iron—for convenience and the work it will do, which you cannot do with the other 
machinery now in use. Our iron is handsomely nickel-plated, which prevents sticking and rust. 

This enables any family to do their own ornamental ironing, and do it better than they bave ever 
been able to get it done at a laundry, therefore saving extravagant prices which they had been obliged 
to pay. At its cheap cost what family can afford to do without it? Don’t fail to see this iron before 
purchasing any other. The iron has been finished to please, and all wonder at the beauty, utility and 
cheapness of the 


King Clossing, Smoothing, Band and Fiuting Iron. 


We will send sample iron with fluting board, directions, circulars and order book, complete, to par- 
ties wishing an age~cy, for Four Dollars, or to any person ordering where we have no agency started. 
We do this to advei../se our iron, as one iron where it can be seen will sell dozens. Persons wishing an 
agency should send for sample, as it’s impossible to form a correct idea of the iron from our advertise- 
ment. In case you should fail to take hold of the business after sending for sample, you can sell the 
iron for more than it cost you, which we will allow you to do. 

Send for sample and terms. Our terms are the best ever offered on an article that sells so rapidly 
and so fully meets the wants of the people. Address all orders and letters to 


HEWITT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 868, PITTSBURG, PA. 





State in what paper you saw our adwertisement. 





(From Pittsburgh Advance.) 


Hewit Manufacturing Company. 

Aithough the extensive advertisement 
of this Company (to be found on another 
page) requires no special mention, yet 
we wish to speak a word to those who at 
this season of the year may be looking 
around for some paying business, requir- 
ing little or no capital. To such persons 
we would say, write to this Company 
(you can depend on their representations) 
and secure a portion of their valuable 
tervitory, before it is all taken. 


sell it everywhere. 
employment in furnishing this complete 


try it.” 


place on the head of every order book. 


to take hold of the business yourself, you 





We have given Column and two Column advertisements in a number of the 
principal papers throughout the country, and our goods are selling so rapidly we 


as well as those who may hereafter take hold of it. 


ily. Recollect we send samples for $4.00, complete, that you may sce it and 
We guarantee every Iron to be fully equal to the sample, which statement we 


Please preserve this paper for future reference, aud if you are not in a position 


see Make some money, to whom you could show it. 


WHEN WRITING, 


GIVE 
are now giving full-page advertisements in first-class papers throughout this N 
country and the Canadas for the benefit of those who have engaged in the business | +N @T1C, 
We find all that is necessary is > 2 
S - . 
to let the public know there is such an article in existence, and its own merits will F ost Office, 
“We are placing Territory very fast, and giving thousands County 


and useful article in reach of every fam- 


and State, 
FULL AND PLAIN. 


The amount should accompany all 
orders for samples. The safest way to 
send money is by 


Post-Office Order, Draft or Express, 


may have some friend you would like to 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 











NICKEL PLATING. 


“TTNHIS beautiful method of plating metals has 


come into very general use within a few years. 
For the following facts regarding the process we are 
indebted to the Journal of Applicd Chemistry, and to 
an article by Professor Sharples, recently published 
in the Boston Journal of Chemistry. The whole pro- 
cess is one of the most difficult that is used in the arts. 
It is far easier to gild, plate or copper an article than 
to nickel it, and amateurs who have succeeded with 
silver or copper may be discouraged by the difficulties 
to be overcome in depositing nickel. Those who have 
succeeded, after spending much time and money, in 
making some important improvement, generally keep 
their method a secret, or cover it with patents. 

The double sulphate of nickel and ammonium, which 
is the salt generally used, may now be had in com- 
merce almost pure. It is manufactured on a large 
scale by Joseph Wharton, of Camden, N. J., who con- 
trols the nickel market in this country. Cast nickel 
plates for anodes may be obtained from the same 
source. The latter should considerably exceed in size 
the articles to be covered with nickel. Any common 
form of battery may be used. Three Daniell’s or 
Smee’s cells, or two Bunsen’s, coupled for intensity, 
will be found sufficient. The battery-power must not 
be too strong or the deposited nickel will be klack. A 
strong solution of the sulphate is made and placed in 
any suitable vessel; a glazed stone-ware pot answers 
very well if the articles to be covered are small. Across 
the top of this are placed two heavy copper wires, to 
one of which the articles to be covered are suspended, 
while the anode is attached to the other. The wire 
leading from the zine of the battery must then be 
connected with the wire from which the articles are 
suspended, the other wire being connected with the 
anode, 

In order to prepare the articles for coating they 
must be well cleaned by first scrubbing them with 
caustic soda or potash to remove any grease, and then 
dipping them for an instant in aqua regia and after- 
wards washing thoroughly with water, taking care 
that the hand does not come in contact with any 
part of them. This is accomplished by fastening a 
flexible copper wire around them, and handling them 
by means of it. The wire serves afterwards to suspend 
them in the bath. If the articles are made of iron or 
steel they must be first covered with a thin coat of 
copper. This is best done by the cyanide bath, which 
is prepared by dissolving precipitated oxide of copper 
in cyanide of potassium. A copper plate is used as an 
anode. After they are removed from the copper bath 
they must be washed quickly with water and placed 
in the nickel bath. If allowed to dry or become tar- 
nished the nickel will not adhere. Great care must be 
used through the whole process to keep all grease, 
dust or other dirt from the articles to be covered, or 
eise the result will be unsatisfactory. 

Persons unaccustomed to the use of a battery will 
not succeed at first in getting a constant current of 
the required strength. Especial care should be given 
to the amalgamation of the zinc plates, which when 
placed in dilute sulphuric acid should not sing, or give 
off hydrogen gas. If the mercury refuses to adhere to 
the zine, the latter may be placed in acid for a few 
minutes, and the mercury again applied. 


CAUSE OF TYPHOID FEVER. 
ROFESSOR J. BUCKMAN recently discov- 
a microscopic fungus in water, which was sus- 
pected of developing cases of typhoid fever. The main 
points of his investigation were recently published by 
the Popular Science Monthly. Some years ago Pro- 
fessor Buckman examined the spout of a pump which 
had supplied water to a family attacked by typhoid. 
It was found to be lined with gelatinous matter. Un- 
der the microscope this substance was seen to contain 
some elegant branched confervoid or fungoid growths, 
intermixed with which were minute ovoid cells. As 
these fungoids require nitrogen for their nourishment, 
the author inferred that they came from some neigh- 
boring cess-pool. On examination, he found in the 
exit-drain of the town sewerage bits of sticks, leaves 
of water-plants, and the like, covered with this same 
gelatinous matter. He next detected this fungus in 
water used by his own family, some of whom were 
severely attacked with typhoid fever. A defective 
drain near the dwelling having been set to rights, and 
all the water pumped out, the water has since been of 
excellent purity. Having cited other cases, Professor 
Buckman remarks that it would be difficult to deter- 
mine how the supposed action takes place, but it is at 
least conceivable that the spores of the fungus may 
get into the circulation, and bring about changes in 
the fluids after the manner of yeast in beer. If so, the 
seeds of the fungus would be likely to develop rapidly 
if they came in contact with milk, or water containing 
nitrogenous matter. In this way much disease may be 
accounted for. 
“The microscope then,” says Professor Buckman, 
“* will enable us to make out the presence or absence of 
this fungoid or confervoid matter in foul water, and 
wy own observations confirm me in the view that, be- 
ing present, it is highly dangerous, and if its cause can 
be removed and the water made pure, all danger from 





this source at once ceases, while if it cannot it should 
be at once disused and pure water be sought for else- 
where. 

SENSITIVENESS OF THE SUNDEW. 

HE recent remarkable experiments of Mrs 

Mary Treat, published some time since in the 
American Naturalist, are attracting much attention. 
They were chiefly made on the large American species 
of the sundew, Drosesa filiformis, the leaves of which 
capture and kill moths and buttérflies two inches 
across. Mrs. Treat’s observations show that the mo- 
tion of the glands is excited only by organicsubstances, 
or if, for a very short time, by mineral substances, that 
the excitement passes off almost immediately. The 
most astonishing fact which she has determined is that 
when living flies are pinned at a distance of half an 
inch from the apex of the leaf, the latter actually 
bends toward the insect until the glands reach it, and 
suck its juices. 


= Department. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 














LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


Renew immediaicly, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 





“WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS.” 
Ms NARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S new 


story with the above title commenced last 
week in our columns, and will now run for several 
months to come. 

Subscribers whose time is about expiring will con- 
sult their own interest by promptly renewing before 
their time is out, so as to make sure of losing none of 
the chapters of this most attractive tale. 

Those of our readers who know of friends that would 
like to subscribe in time for the beginning of the story 
will do them a favor by letting them know. It generally 
takes at least a week after a man’s money is received to 
get his name recorded, set up in type on the list, ar- 
ranged in proper geographical position for mailing, 
etc., etc.; so that, the sooner one subscribes, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

Our Agents all over the country will be glad to read 
this announcement, knowing that the new attraction 
will make their labors vastly easier and more remuner- 
ative; and we will add for their benefit, too, that 
we have addedto our list of premiums the exquisite 
Cross and Flower piece, ** The Lord is Risen,” hitherto 
held exclusively by Plymouth Pulpit—giving now a 
choice between the three—“ Our Girls,” “Our Boys” 
and the ‘‘Cross.’’ These two new features will start 
up the campaign with a new rush, and make the sum- 
mer months more like the lively times we have from 
November to March. 


“WE AND OUR NEICHBORS,” 
BY 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Beginsin the Christian Union in the issue of May 20th. 











THE NEW PREMIUM. 


HE last few weeks’ issues of the Christian 
Union have contained an announcement that 
we purpose adding to our list of premiums the beauti- 
ful Cross-and-Flower piece called ‘‘ The Lord is Risen,” 
hitherto held exclusively by Plymouth Pulpit. Some 
of our readers have mistaken this as meaning that we 
purpose giving this picture in addition to the others, to 
each subscriber. Notso. Just as hitherto subscribers 
have been offered the choice between ‘*OuR GIRL” 
and “Our Boys,” so now we offer the choice between 
“Our Gris,” “Our Boys,” and the “ Cross.” 

Those who have already taken either of the first two 
premiums, but wish the Cross also, can have it by 
sending an additional year’s subscription to the Chris- 
tian Union, or a subscription to Plymouth Pulpit. To 
a new subscriber the price of the Christian Union with 
the Cross (or any of its premiums, mounted and de- 
livered free) is $3.50; of Plymouth Pulpit with the 
Cross (its only premium) $3.50. 

To any present Christian Union subscribers, the 
present price of an additional year’s subscription to 
the Christian Unton with the Cross is $3.25; of the 
Plymouth Pulpit with the Cross, the price is also $3.25. 

We hope this is clear enough to meet all questions. 
Any one who wants the Cross in addition to premiums 
already ordered must get it by additional subscrip- 
tion. And as all orders now received are entered, it 
will of course be impossible to change any. These 
provisions are for the future, not for the past. 








CHANCES FOR SPRING TRADE. 


4 VERY indication is for a revival of trade in 
every direction. Yet there are thousands who, 
having been thrown out of business or place during 
the past winter, know not which way to look to get 
the advantage of better times. To all such, we offer 
immediate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, 
requiring only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply toJ. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


E wonder if the readers of the Christian 
Union ever stop to realize the succession of 
first-class writers who cater for their interest, instruc- 
tion, and amusement. Take a look at these names, 
just for curiosity, from among recent contributors to 
this paper, and see if the list can be surpassed by that 
of the contributers to any periodical—daily, weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly. We except none in the chal- 
lenge: 

Henry Allon, (Editor British Quarterly Review), 
Louisa M. Alcott, Lyman Abbott, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Elihu Burritt, Leonard Bacon, LL.D., Ed- 
ward Beecher, D.D., Celia Burleigh, Chas. L. Brace, 
Catharine E. Beecher, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Selma 
Borg, Amelia E. Barr, Thomas K. Beecher, Rose Terry 
Cooke, James Freeman Clarke, J. Leonard Corning 
Mary Mapes Dodge, N.S. Dodge, J. W. De Forest, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Prof. George P. Fisher, (Yale), James 
T. Fields, Emily Faithfull, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Grace Greenwood, Robertson Gray, Howard Glyndon, 
Mrs. R. S. Greenough, Washington Gladden, ‘‘ H. H.,’’ 
Edward Everett Hale, Gail Hamilton, John Hay, 
Eleanor Kirk, Augusta Larned, Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Kate Putnam Osgood, Pres. 
Noah Porter, (Yale), Abby Sage Richardson, Mrs. L. 
G. Runkle, R. W. Raymond, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Margarct E. Sangster, Jane G. Swisshelm, Rev. Joseph 
P. Thompson, LL.D. (Berlin), Celia Thaxter, Wm. M. 
Taylor, D.D., H. Clay Trumbull, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, John G. Whittier, Prof. E. L. Youmans, etc., ete. 
It will be difficult to recall many names eminent in 
American literature, Who write for periodicals at all, 
not contributors to these columns. 

It is now more than two years since the Nation said 
of the Christian Union that it was “ not only the ablest 
and the best, but also the most popular, of American 
religious journals.”” Since then the paper has steadily 
improved, and no pains will be spared to make it bet- 
ter and better—for we have no idea that we have yet 
reached “ the ideal !” 

What the Christian Union aims to become is—the 
best possible Family Journal. 

The subscription price is, for the Paper with its Pre- 
mium, mounted and delivered free, $3.50—as below. 
To subscribers who prefer the paper alone, withous 
premium, the price will be $3.00. 


/ 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. { 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Unton. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit. It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 1114x161 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. Errner pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at..........0..ee00ee $3 50 
2. BoTH pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at........cceeeeeeeeeeee 675 


3. The new CROSS AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 

DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 

or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 3 50 
4. ErrHEeR Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 

be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 

mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at..........+ seeeeee 675. 
5. Boru Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 

be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 











